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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


The Annual Biography and Obituary. Vol. 
XVII. 8vo. pp.476. London, 1833. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tur scythe of Death has been just as keen 
and active during the last year as in any of 
the preceding. That grim labourer never fails, 
as Burns expresses it, to “do something for 
his bread.” Regardless of time and tide, he is 
up early and down late; toils unremittingly, 
and yet appears only to gain fresh vigour from 
the severity of his exertions. The present 
volume of The Annual’ Biography and Obi- 
tuary, besides an extensive general index, con- 
tains no fewer than twenty-seven distinct me- 
moirs of persons of various degrees of eminence, 
who died in this country in the course of the 
year 1832. We will notice a few of the most 
prominent ; taking them in the order in which 
they occur in the work. 

And first for Mr. Crabbe; the greater part 
of the memoir of whom consists of an auto- 
biography, which is curious and entertaining, 
especially as exhibiting great skill in avoiding 
direct self-praise, while certain inferences are 
left to be deduced by the reader. Mr. Crabbe 
was a mild, benevolent, amiable, and unob- 
trusive man. As a poet, he has an undoubted 
claim to the rare merit of originality. His 
principal object evidently was to divest humble 
life, both physically and morally considered, of 
the false charms in which the imagination of 
former bards had arrayed it; and although 
his pictures are occasionally far from pleasing, 
they are always but too full of truth and force. 

There have been few men, possessed of so 
much talent and information as Sir James 
Mackintosh, who have left behind them so 
little by which to be remembered. This has 
frequently, and perhaps in some measure with 
truth, been attributed. to indolence; but who 
knows how much of it may have been owing 
to some undiscovered bodily ailment? A slight 
obstruction in some vessel, not a tenth the 
diameter of a crow-quill, may render abortive 
in a man of the most powerful intellect all the 
gifts of nature, and all the acquirements of 
study. The memoir of Sir James in the An- 
nual Biography, among other matter, contains 
extracts from several of his most celebrated 
speeches, which are followed by a just and able 
character of his parliamentary eloquence, attri- 
buted to Mr. Bulwer. 

Alas! poor Munden! The dropping upon 
thee of the final curtain renews the regret 
with which we witnessed thy retirement from 
the stage. When shall we again laugh so 
heartily as we used to laugh at thy Jemmy 
Jumps, thy Cockletop, thy Crack, thy Nipper- 
kin, thy Dosey, and the hundred other charac- 
ters, in which thou wast wont to convulse all who 
saw and heard thee? Alas! poor Munden ! 

The introductory paragraph to the memoir 
of Sir Walter Scott marks so emphatically the 
combination of qualities which entitles the me- 
mory of that illustrious man to pre-eminent 
reverence, that we subjoin it. 





“ Of the various great names which it has 
been our painful duty to inscribe in these 
pages, from the commencement of the Annual 
Biography and Obituary, the greatest is un- 
questionably that which we have just written. 
In genius, Sir Walter Scott may, in a single 
instance during that period, have been equalled 
—some may think surpassed; but in that 
rarest and most precious union, the union of 
genius with the highest moral worth, he 
stands in our volumes without a rival. Truly 
and finely has it been said of him by the 
author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ his career was 
one splendid refutation of the popular fallacy 
that genius has of necessity vices — that its 
light must be meteoric, and its courses way- 
ward and uncontrolled. He has given man- 
kind two great lessons, we scarcely know 
which is the more valuable: he has taught us 
how much delight one human being can confer 
upon the world; he has taught us also that 
the imagination may aspire to the wildest 
flights, without wandering into error. Of 
whom else among our great list of names— the 
heir-looms of our nation — can we say that he 
has left us every thing to admire, and nothing 
to forgive ?? ”’ 

The memoir itself is almost entirely derived 
from the admirable Life by Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, to which we gave its due praise at the 
time of its publication; and a better than 
which cannot be expected until Mr. Lockhart 
shall present the public with the rich treat he 
is preparing. 

Mr. Jeremy Bentham is one of those cha- 
racters on whose merits much diversity of 
opinion exists in the world. While all ac- 
knowledge his talents and the warmth of his 
philanthropy, one party contends that his doc- 
trines lead to the subversion of those insti- 
tutions on which the security and happiness of 
society depend; while another party maintains 
as strenuously that to him the human race is 
indebted, if not for the discovery, at least for 
the development, of the most enlightened prin- 
ciples of morals and legislation. We will not 
presume to decide this important question ; 
but we will quote an amusing anecdote of 
Mr. Bentham, which is thus told in the An- 
nual Biography :— 

“ His table-talk partook largely of remi- 
niscences of bygone days; but he would now 
and then indulge in some lively sally upon 
those who were his guests. To one of them, a 
gentleman, alike distinguished by the honesty 
and earnestness of his opinions, and by the 
talent with which he supports them with his 
pen, but to whose conversation Garrick’s joke 
on Goldsmith might be applied, 


* He writes like an angel, but talks like poor Poll,’ 


Mr. Bentham once said, whilst at table, ‘ J—, 
take that pen in your hand.’ The pen was 
taken. ‘* There; now J—, you're one of the 
cleverest fellows in England. Put it down.’ 
The pen was laid down. ‘ There; now, J—, 
ou’re one of the greatest noodles I know of. 
on’t talk, J—, don’t talk; write! write!’ ” 


The last memoir in the volume to which oum 


limits will allow us to advert, is that of Lord 
Tenterden. Although by no means a man of 
brilliant parts, a more learned, able, and im. 
partial judge than Lord Tenterden never, per- 
haps, sat on the bench. The obscurity of his 
birth is well known; but he had too much 
good sense to feel any false shame on that 
account. We have heard it related of him, 
that when, at an early period of his professional 
career, a brother barrister, with whom he hap- 
pened to have a quarrel, had the bad taste to 
twit him on his origin; his manly and severe 
answer was, ‘* Yes, sir, I am the son of a 
barber; if you had been the son of a barber, 
you would have been a barber yourself.” Of 
the very remarkable manner of the noble and 
learned lord’s death, we find the following ac- 
count in the Annual Biography :— 

“ The closing moments of Lord Tenterden’s 
life were marked by a circumstance which sin. 
gularly exemplified the tenacious hold of the 
mind upon what had been its predominant 
occupation. The family of the venerable judge 
were standing in mute sorrow around his bed, 
watching his last struggles, when he was ob. 
served feebly to move his hand along the 
pillow, as if in the act of writing; and imme- 
diately afterwards he was heard to exclaim, 
almost in his usual tone, ‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury, you may retire.’ He then closed his eyes, 
and expired! Let it be remembered that his 
lordship had literally passed from the judg- 
ment-seat to the bed of death; that up to the 
last moment of his judicial career he had forced 
his fainting faculties to a close encounter with 
the voluminous and complicated evidence ad- 
duced in a case of the greatest importance (the 
trial of the Bristol magistrates); and that, in 
all probability, the last distinct act of consci- 
ousness which his mind performed, was an 
effort to keep within his view the series of 
facts and arguments which it would be his 
duty to place before the jury, when the time 
came for his addressing them: let all these 
circumstances be remembered, and there will 
be little difficulty in comprehending how that 
transient rally of the spirit which so commonly 
precedes the immediate approach of dissolution, 
should have connected itself with the exclusive 
object of his contemplation, at the instant 
when the hand of death was letting fall the 
curtain that was for ever to shut out all other 
terrestrial thoughts.” 

In glancing over the Biographical Index at 
the end of the volume, our attention was at- 
tracted by an incident in the infancy of the late 
Lady Orkney, which might furnish a hint to a 
melo-dramatic writer : 

** The countess, her mother, was deaf and 
dumb, and was married by signs. Shortly after 
the birth of her first child,—the lady now 
deceased,—the nurse, with considerable asto- 
nishment, saw the mother cautiously approach 
the cradle in which the infant was sleeping, 
evidently full of some deep design. The 
countess, having perfectly assured herself that 





the child really slept, lifted an immense stone, 
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which she had concealed under her shaw}, and, 
to the horror of the nurse, who, like all persons 
of the lower order in her country, was fully im- 
pressed with an idea of the ar cunning 
and malignity of * dumbies,’ lifted it with an 
evident intent to fling it down vehemently. 
Before the nurse could interpose, the countess 
had flung the stone ;— not, however, as the 
servant had apprehended, at the child, but on 
the floor; where, of course, it made a great 
noise. The child immediately awoke and cried. 
he countess, who had looked with maternal 
s to the result of her experiment, fell 
on her knees in a transport of joy: she had 
discovered that her child possessed the sense 
which was wanting in herself. On many other 
occasions she exhibited similar proofs of intel- 
ligence, but none so interesting.” 
Upon few literary subjects do we feel more 
“competent to offer an opinion than upon biogra- 
phical works like the present; and we cannot 
close our notice of it without again compli- 
menting the editor on the industry (the founda- 
tion of all that is valuable in productions of the 
Class), the good taste, the general ability, and 
the excellent English style, with which he has 
performed his difficult task. 





—— 

Memorials of the Professional Life and Times 
of Sir William Penn, Knt., Admiral and 
General of the Fleet during the Interregnum ; 
Admiral, and Commissioner of the Admiralty 
and Navy, after the Restoration: from 1644 
to 1670. By Granville Penn, Esq. In 2 vols. 
8v0.—Character of a Trimmer. By the Hon. 
Sir W. Coventry. London, 1833. Duncan. 

AUTHENTIC memorials of the life of any man 

distinguished in our history, and especially if 

he idlone to a period of uncommon interest, 
must always possess a strong claim to public 
attention. Such is the present work ; and the 
view it affords us of those naval worthies who, 
in a great measure, laid the foundations of our 
glory and supremacy on the ocean, a century 
and a half ago, is one of gratifying retrospect. 
In order to compose it, the respected author 
has consulted family MSS. of great value, and 
all known public records and documents which 
could throw light upon his history. 

As the personal biography of Sir W. Penn, 
the son of Captain Giles Penn, of the R. N., 
born at Bristol in 1621, and educated by his 
father for the service, is unnecessary to be de- 
tailed ; we shall rather cast our eye upon por- 
tions of the work for illustrating our notice, 
than into an analysis of its contents. A 
preliminary chapter furnishes a calm and sen- 
sible résumé of the state of the country in the 
time of the civil wars; in several points con- 

’ testing the accuracy of Lord Nugent’s recent 

publications relative to that period ; and then 
commences the memoir in 1644, when William 
Penn, at the age of 23, was appointed to com- 
mand the Fellowship, of 400 tons and 24 guns, 
captured the preceding year from the king’s 
fleet under Admiral Pennington. Penn was 
attached to the Irish fleet till 1650, and rose to 
the rank of vice-admiral ; and our first extract 
has a remarkable passage from Borlace, not in- 
applicable to the present political state of Ire- 
land, and the measures likely to follow the 
repeal question. 

“ The service of the Irish fleet during those 
years was one of unremitting activity and an- 
xiety, having to defend and secure the western 
ports of England and Wales against the king’s 
forces ; and, at the same time, to protect and 
assist the Protestants of Ireland, by sea and 
land, against the fury of the Roman Catholic 
sebellion, which was then raging in all its fe- 


rocity with expectation of foreign support; Pope 
Urban VIII. having, in May 1643, published 
at Rome an indulgence for making war on 
the heretics, that is, the Protestants of Ire- 
land. The Roman Catholics were already in 
arms ; and had not only formed a regular army, 
and model of government, but were exerting 
themselves to appear on the seas as a naval 
power. Borlace has preserved for history 
some of the measures taken by them with that 
view. ‘ Having determined what to do with 
the Protestants, they consulted what course 
they would pursue in reference to their go- 
vernment of the state.” Amongst other deter- 
minations, they agreed, ‘ that it should be en- 
acted, that there be no other profession in the 
kingdom but the Romish;’ and moreover, 
§ That for maintaining a correspondence with 
other nations, and for securing the coasts, and 
also that they may be rendered considerable to 
others, a navy of a certain number of ships is 
to be maintained: that to this end, five houses 
are to be appointed, one in each province (ac- 
counting Meath for one of them) ; that to these 
houses shall be allotted an annual pension of 
certain thousands of pounds, to be made up of 
part of the lands appropriate to abbeys ; and a 
further contribution to be raised in the respect- 
ive provinces to that end: that these houses 
are to be assigned to a certain order of knights, 
answerable to that of Malta, who are to be sea- 
men. And to maintain this fleet, that all prizes 
are to be apportioned,’ &c.” 

In the year 1647 we find a curious note on 
the word agitator, again so notorious and cele- 
brated. 

“* Some writers of those times have written 
this word adjutator, and some agitator ; White- 
lock calls them agents or agitators. Heath calls 
them adjutators, and adds, adjutators or agita- 
tors. Clarendon and Hume call them agitators. 
I incline to think, that the original denomina- 
tion was adjutator, corruptly formed on adjutor 
(assistant), and that agitator was a play on that 
word. Johnson shews no authority for the sense 
he assigns to agitator.” 

The following remarks on the difference be- 
tween the army and the navy in these disas- 
trous days, and the reason why Cromwell ap- 
pointed army officers to command the navy (as 
we have now so erroneously, as it appears to 
us, naval officers to command the standing 
army, the Marines), are of striking interest. 

“Though the presbyterian rule was very 
generally and very strictly followed in the naval 
service, the fanaticism and hypocrisy which 
soon prevailed on shore, especially in the new 
army, made no progress in it. Indeed, no uni- 
son of sentiment subsisted, during the latter 
and greater part of those troubles, between the 
navy and the army, except that the former 
always proclaimed their readiness to maintain 
the honour of their country against a foreign 
foe, and to fight its battles, whatever party at 
homeexercised the power of the state. They were 
no meddlers in the politics on land; and though 
soldiers and civilians were obtruded into the 
affairs of the navy, no seamen were implicated 
in the offices and political proceedings of the 
government on shore; and they were, in con- 
sequence, no sharers in the measures which 
finally ensued, when a military usurpation cut 
the knot of discord with the crown by striking 
off the head that wore it. The old army had 
been disbanded, and Cromwell had packed a 
new and unnational army of wild and perverted 
spirits, which, unlike the armies that fought 
before under a Leicester, and after under a 
Marlborongh, had never trod a foreign soil, 





lad never faced an enemy that was not a fellow- 


subject, nor shed blood that was not the blood 
of a brother. ‘ Generally, the soldiers (says 
Whitelock) were against any thing of monarchy, 
though every one was a monarch in his own 
regiment and company.’ Whereas, the navy 
felt tenderly towards the king’s royal person, 
and ascribed all the errors of his government 
to the influence of evil counsellors ; and were 
so reluctant to separate the king from the 
parliament, that the latter at length found it 
necessary to pass an ordinance, that commis. 
sions to sea captains should no longer be made 
in the names of the king and parliament, but 
in the name of the parliament only. But, 
in proportion as the navy exonerated the indi. 
vidual, they accumulated indignation against 
those whom they regarded as his deceivers. And 
this essential difference between the principles 
of the two services of that day, was the plain 
reason, which Campbell found it hard to dis. 
cover, why Cromwell appointed army-officers to 
command and control the navy ; a system which 
could not have been very palatable to the latter 
service, although, through a series of years, 
they endured it on a national principle, with 
exemplary patience and subordination. In pur- 
suance of which system, in the close of 1652, a 
year which had been signalised by naval con. 
flicts (and when Penn commanded in chief in 
the Downs, as vice-admiral of England), the 
policy of Cromwell sent down a committee of 
colonels to the fleet, with power to examine, 
remove, and appoint naval captains and com. 
manders. Would the happy concord, and the 
mutual and equal respect, which now so ho. 
nourably subsists between those two noble ser- 
vices continue, if the navy were made amenable 
to a committee sitting at the Horse Guards ?” 

While the fleet was on the Irish station we 
meet with some odd precautions to effect clean- 
liness. . 

“ 29d.—The wind continuing contrary, and 
being very fair weather, I gave command that 
all the soldiers of each ship, together with 
others, women, and children, should be sent on 
shore, to pick, wash, and refresh themselves, 
to avoid diseases which might grow among us; 
and so washed and cleansed our ships; the 
weather being hot, and the season (exalted by 
our infinite numbers on board) perilous.’ 

We must, however, bid farewell to naval 
affairs, and select for our next extract a very 
curious catalogue of the professions of those 
who sentenced Charles to the scaffold. 

“The details of that royal tragedy (says Mr. 
Penn) have no relation to a naval biography, 
further than to record, that not one seaman 
was a party in it. Heath, who was a contem- 
porary witness of its enaction, has left us in his 
chronicle, which embraces all those details, a 
minute catalogue of the name, quality, and 
description of every individual who acted as a 
member of the tribunal to which the royal life 
was abandoned. That catalogue consists, of one 
ecclesiastic, fourteen soldiers, eight lawyers, 
three citizens, one butcher, two brewers, one 
merchant, one chandler, two goldsmiths, one 
shopkeeper, two silkmen, two linen-drapers, one 
woollen-draper, one shoemaker, one salter’s ap- 
prentice, thirty-six civilians without profession 
or trade, in all 78 persons, out of a 150 that 
had been nominated for that revolting function ; 
but not one seaman. Colonel Deane (one of 
the fourteen soldiers enumerated), whom Crom- 
well afterwards sent to command and control 


the fleet, was at that time a stranger to the 
fleet, and the fleet to him. Clarendon, indeed, 
writing largely, calls him ‘ a mere seaman, 
grown from a common mariner to the reputa- 





tion of a bold and excellent officer ;’ but Heath, 
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who wrote with more minuteness and more 
knowledge of the truth, states, that ‘ he was 
formerly a hoyman’s servant at Ipswich ; and 
when the war began was a matross in the train 
of artillery, and rose to a captain’s command 
therein, and was famous at the siege of Exeter ; 
and being a cross fellow, was thought fit to be 
one of Cromwell’s complices to execute his plots 
against his sovereign’s life.’’” 

In looking over these pages we observe some 
errors, certainly not affecting their authen- 
ticity, but their accuracy, and which it is our 
critical duty to point out. 

At pages 118 and 159, vol. i. “* Cork bay” is 
an obvious misprint for “* Cork beg.” 

In his preface, page x, Mr. Penn explains his 
reasons for using “ one standard orthography” 
throughout his work ; and for proper names 
this may be proper enough ; but if he has rend- 
ered by the word “ rogues,” p. 131, &c. the 
term “ rapparees” in Sir W. Penn’s journal of 
the Siege of Youghall, he has fallen into mis- 
translation ; for, although there is a popular 
book, called The History of the Irish Rogues 
and Rapparees, these names are by no means 
synonymous. And, contrary to his own rule 
for reducing names to their popular standard, 
we find, page 160, Vintry for Ventry twice re. 
peated; and in the next page, Bonratty for 
Bunratty, &c. We have also the same island, 
celebrated as the dwelling of the ungallant Saint 
Senanus (pages 21] and 306) spelled Enniscat- 

and Innis-Scuttery, whereas we believe it 
is generally spelt neither way, but Inniscathery. 

In another place Mr. Penn puzzles himself 
to explain the meaning of the word “ corkasse” 
(p- 191), which be seems (see note below)* to 
think means a military work. It means simply 
a marsh, or piece of low ground, occasionally 
overflowed by the tide, and is at this day the 
popular name for the meadows on the banks of 
the Shannon. The root of the word is Celtic, 
and we believe it exists in the Sanscrit; cer- 
tainly it does in the Chinese. 

These are, however, but specks on a work of 
mach historical value, and one which will find 
its way to every good library. 

The smaller volume is an amusing reprint; 
and much of Sir W. Coventry’s honest satire is 
as applicable to 1833 as to 1687-9. 








Poems, Narrative and Lyrical. By William 
Motherwell. 12mo. pp. 232. Glasgow, 1832, 
Robertson ; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd ; 
London, Longman and Co. 

TRUE, we cannot 

** Call up him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold ;” 
but if any modern minstrel might be his sub- 
stitute, Motherwell is that one. Wild, bold, 
and peculiar, his are almost the only poems we 
know that might safely be sworn to their own 
father. They amount but to a slight volume 
of ballads, embodying some wild superstition 
or ancient legend, or some “ touch of true- 
love ;” but of such, gold crowns are made. 

We believe most of them have enriched the 

periodicals of his native land ; but we are well 

content to welcome them on this side the bor- 


* «Tam unable to explain this term ; but itappears, from 
the following conflicting etymologies, to have denoted some 
work raised for planting a gun.—‘ Careaissum, carcayssis, 
carcoissium, carcosium, garnitiones invente in Castro 
Carcass. an. 1294: baliste unius pedis.’ (Du )— 

‘enage, at the word carcasse, quotes thus from the Gloss. 
German. of Wachter: * Karkase, theca pyrobolica, pha- 
Tetra fulminis bellici, ab Italico carcasso, quod est ’Gallico 
carquois, et hoc 4 Germanico kocher, littera R in medium 
Tejecta.’—* Corchiere, the battlement of a wall.’—(Cot- 
srave, Dict. Fr. and Engi. 1632.)” 





der ; and from among many favourites, select 
the two following spirited ballads :— 


** Wooing Song of Jarl Egill Skallagrim. 
Bright maiden of Orkney, 
Star of the blue sea! 
I’ve swept o’er the waters 
To wu H 


of yon brown bark, 
And lord of this blade, 
The joy of the ocean, 
Hath boune him to woo thee, 
And thou must be kind. — 
So stoutly Jarl Egill wooed Torf Einar’s daughter. 


In Jutland, in Iceland, 
On Neustria’s shore, 
My gallant bark bore,” 

y re, 
Songs spoke of thy beauty, 
Harps sounded thy praise, 
And my heart loved thee long ere 
It thrilled in th an: 

Ay, daughter inar, 

Right tall may’st thou stand, 
It isa Viki 
Who kisses thy hand: 
It is a Vikingir 
That bends his knee, 
And swears by Great Freya 
His bride thou must be ! 

So Jarl Egill swore when his great heart was fullest. 
Thy white arms are locked in 
Broad bracelets of gold; 
Thy girdle-stead’s gleaming 
With treasures untold; 
The circlet that binds up 
Thy long yellow hair, 
Is starred thick with jewels, 
That bright are and rare; 
But gifts a princely 
Jarl Egill bestows— 


For girdle, his great arm 
Around thee he throws; 
The bark of a sea-king 
For palace gives he, 
While mad waves and winds shall 
Thy true subjects be. 
So richly Jarl Egill endowed his bright bride. 


Nay, frown not, nor shrink thus, 
Nor toss so thy head, 

Tis a Vikingir asks thee, 
Land-maiden, to wed ! 

He skills not to woo thee 

In trembling and fear, 
Though lords of the land may 
‘Thus troop with the deer. 
The cradle he rock’d in 

So loud and so long, 

Hath framed him a heart 


Sword belted to side, 
To win thee and wear thee 
With glory and pride. : 
So sternly Jarl wooed, and smote his long brand. 


Thy father, thy brethren, 

Thy kin ki 

The maiden I’ 

Be queen of the sea ! 

A truce with that folly, 

Yon sea-strand can show 

If this eye missed its aim, 

Or this arm failed its blow, 

I had not well taken 

Three strides on this land, 

Ere a Jarl and his six sons 

e death bit the sand. - » 
ay, weep not, pale maid, thoug' 

In battle should fall 

The kemps who would keep thy 

Brid from the hall. 

So carped Jarl Egili, and kissed the bright weeper. 
Through shadows and horrors, 
Through ds that appal 

soun' a 
And through sights that confound, 
I it the weird women 


And mutter how fate sped 
With lovers like me; 


y doom, 
To say how I should fare 





As jolly bri ‘ 
So Jari Egil: love dared the world of grim shadows 





They waxed and 7 ‘aed 


The to and 's 
While turid fires gleamed o’er 
Their faces of snow ; 
Their stony eyes, moveless, 
Did glare on me long; 
Then sullen they chanted— 
* The sword and the song 
Prevail with the gentle, 
Sore chasten the rude, 
And s to their pu 

evil-shaped mood !’ 

Fair daughter of Einar, 
I’ve sung the dark lay 
That the weird sisters runed, and 
Which thou must obey. 

So fondly Jarl Egill loved Einar’s proud daughter. 
The curl of that proud lip, 
The flash of tha‘ 


So full and so high, 
Like foam of sea-billow 
Thy white bosom shows, 
wd pa red — 
ne e glows : 
Ha! firmly and idly, 
So stately and free, 
fy ey treads this chamber, 
As bark rides the sea: 
This likes me, this likes me— 
oo maiden of mould, 
lu Wwooest to purpose; 
Bold hearts love the bold! 
So shouted Jarl Egill, and clutched the proud maiden. 
Away and away then, 
I have thy small hand— 
Joy with me, our tall bark 
Now bears toward the strand; 
I call it the Raven, 
The wing of black night, 
That shadows forth ruin 
O’er islands of light : 
Once more on its long deck, 
Behind us the gale, 
Thou shalt see how before it 
Great re ewe do — 
Thou shalt see then how truly, 
My noble-souled maid, 
The ransom of k can 
Be won by this blade. 
So bravely Jarl Egill did soothe the pale trembler. 
Ay, gaze on its large hilt, 
One wedge of red gold ; 
But doat on its blade, gilt 
With blood of the bold. 
The hilt is right seemly, 
But nobler the blade, 
That swart Velint’s hammer 
With cunning Ils made; 
I call it the Adder— 
Death lurks in its bite, 
‘Through bone and proof-harness 
It scatters pale light. 
Fair daughter of Einar, 
Deem high of the fate 
That es thee, like this blade, 
Proud Egill’s loved mate! 
So Jarl Egill bore off Torf Einar’s bright daughter.” 


Again in my chamber ! 
Again at my bed! 
With thy smile, sweet as sunshine, 

And hand cold as lead ! 
I know thee, I know thee !— 
Nay, start not, my sweet ! 
These golden shrank up, 
And shewed me thy feet ; 
These golden robes shrank up, 
And taffety thin, 
While out crept the symbols 
Of Death and of Sin! 
Bright, beautiful devil! 
‘ass, pass from me now; 
For thé damp dew of death 
Gathers thick on my brow: 


Than the 

And away with thy kisses— 
| heart waxes sick, 

As thy red lips, like worms, 
Travel over my cheek ! 

Ha! press me no more with 


That ionless hand, 


The silken-leafed flower; 
But colder than ice thrills 
Its touch at this hour, 
Like the finger of Death 
From cerements unrolled, 
Thy hand on my heart falls 
ull, clammy, and cold. 
Nor bend o’er my pillow— 
Thy raven-black hair 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


A r; 
These ringlets thick- 
Ss through my brain, 
4 = temples are throbbing 
The moonlight! the moonlight ! 
The bay! 
There are two on that strand, 
And a ship far away! 
In its silence and beauty, 
Its ion and power, 
Love breathed o’er the land, 
Like the soul of a flower ; 
The billows were chiming 
On pale yellow sands, _ 
And moonshine was gleaming 
On small ivory hands. 
There were bowers by the brook’s brink, 
And flowers bursting free; 
There were hot lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me! 
ow, tain and 
Frith, forest, and river, 
Are mingling with shadows— 
Are lost to me ever. 
The sunlight is fading, 
Small birds seek their nest ; 
While a flower-like, 
Sink si to rest. 
But I !—’tis no matter— 
Ay, kiss cheek and chin; 
iss—kiss—thou hast won me, 
Bright, beautiful Sin !” 

How many fine old legends remain un- 
touched! We wish that Mr. Motherwell would 
consider the Scandinavian mythology as his 
own iar property, and therefore hold it 
his duty to make the most of it: what a 
splendid collection of ballads might be drawn 
from materials so rich in romantic incident, 
treated, too, as he only is competent to treat 
them ! 





’ 





The Library of Romance. Edited by Leitch 
Ritchie. Vol. I. The Ghost-Hunter and 
his Family. By the O’Hara Family. 12mo. 
pp. 330. London, 1833. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

A vEnry pretty and neat-looking volume, con- 

taining one of Mr. Banim’s best stories ; but 

ushered in by a grandiloquence, the puffery of 
which verges on absurdity. Mr. Ritchie sets 
out by stating, ‘‘ Each volume will be fairly 
brought before the public. No expense will be 
spared, no cranny of the kingdom unvisited, 
till its existence is universally known ; but here 
will end the care of the proprietors.” Why, 
what more can they do? ‘“ They have, (he 
continues) comparatively speaking, no stake 
in the individual volume, their interest being 
identified only with the series collectively ; 
and hence they can have no temptation to 
resort to any underhand means of ensuring 

@ momentary success.” We used to think 

that a whole was made up of parts; and why 

a bookseller should be indifferent to the suc- 

cess of a publication because it is part of a 

series, is beyond our comprehension. Is it, 

then, to be a despotism, with Mr. Leitch Ritchie 
for its Napoleon? ‘ No favouritism will be 
tolerated, no unjust and impolitic wish implied 
for the establishment of a literary aristocracy. 
Each volume will receive fair play, and no- 
thing more. A spirit of honourable emulation 
will thus be introduced among the contribu- 
tors; genius will be encouraged and brought 
forward; and, if the undertaking prove suc- 
cessful, the romantic literature of the country 
will be advanced in dignity as it is enhanced 
in value.” And we really do not see (with 
all our respect, and that is much, for Mr. 

Ritchie's talents), that the “dignity” and 

‘value of romantic literature” will be so 

greatly increased by its being placed under his 

supervision. Scott contrived to publish his works 
without it; Bulwer has laid the foundation of 

a new school; and “ Anastasius,” ‘“* Tremaine,” 

&c. &c. appeared without the fostering patron- 








age our editor now so kindly extends. But 

romises are the besetting sin of prospectuses ; 
and, ‘“‘ Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much,” might be a motto to nine-tenths at 
least of the new announcements in literature. 
Now, the plain truth (and truth is the re- 
verse of woman, the plainer the better), 
would have been, had this flourishing preface 
simply said, ‘Our proprietors think that 
novels. and romances would be successful if 
published periodically instead of occasionally. 
‘The Library of Romance’ is a good title, 
and will give them ‘ a local habitation and a 
name.’ We intend doing our best, lowering 
our prices, and being as good and as cheap 
as we can.” This, after all, is the real state of 
the case; and we need only add, that we think 
the plan a very promising one. 

“ The Ghost-Hunter” is a story of middle life 
in an Irish town, full of domestic interest, and 
with an heroine whose kind feeling, excellent 
sense, and active goodness, are almost as de- 
lightful as they are in real life, with 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
and yet 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food. 

Rose Brady, too, is in such excellent contrast 
with her cousin—a weak, gentle, and loving 
creature, sinking to the grave with ill-judged 
and ill-returned affection. We extract two 
scenes, which have an attractive reality of do- 
mestic life about them, and which, moreover, 
unfold none of the mysteries of ‘* The Ghost- 
Hunter.” 

An Irish Shrovetide.—“ Besides the family, 
one or two young people had stepped in on 
this occasion. Mrs. Brady had exerted herself 
to the utmost of her housewifely skill in pre- 
paring the batter for the cakes ; and when it 
was agreed that the first of them should be 
tried, she went into a remote corner, and mys- 
teriously d her wedding ring into the 
measured bowl-full which was to form it. The 
magic cake was fried, having been turned with 
a most skilful toss in the air by Randal Brady ; 
and then it was fairly divided, so that each 
person should have an equal portion, and of 
course an equal chance of obtaining the ring. 
It is scarcely necessary to explain, that he or 
she to whom the prize might fall was thereby 
to be doubly benefited. By simply putting it 
under his or her pillow that night, a matri- 
monial partner was sure to be dreamt of; and, 
moreover, the reality of the vision would cer- 
tainly, beyond doubt, become one flesh with 
the happy dreamer before the next Shrovetide. 
While the wondrous cake was dividing, Randal 
Brady proposed that his Betty and himself 
should try their fortunes as well as the younger 
members of the group, and Mrs. Brady as- 
sented, in thoughtless glee. Each individual 
received a portion ; each held up the half-trans- 
parent piece of cake before the candle—Mrs. 
Brady obtained the ring. The boys and girls 
hid their disappointment under an affectation 
of great enjoyment of the unmeaning freak of 
chance ; remarking that the good woman had 
a husband already, and that, even were she 
single, fifty-five was rather an advanced age at 
which to go a-wooing. Mrs. Brady herself, 
however, became suddenly grave. An expres- 
sion of great trouble and anxiety overspread 
her face. She looked at her husband, who was 
smiling at the moment, but she thought his 
smile a sad one, as he said—‘ And are you goin’ 
to bury me, at last, vanithee 2?’ His tone was 
jocular, yet it touched the chord which was 
thrilling in the good woman’s heart ; she cast 





her bit of the pancake into the fire, and but 
for the activity of her daughter Rose, her wed. 
ding-ring must have been melted down ; then, 
in the almost childish energy of her nature, 
she fell on her knees before her husband, look. 
ing up at him with clasped hands, and weep. 
ing abundantly ; and in the utter simplicity of 
her honest soul and uncalculating mind, thus 
addressed him:—‘ My humble prayer this 
night is, that the sod may cover my head 
long before the grave opens for you, Randal 
Brady ;—’ and here she took his hands in hers, 
and vehemently continued, ‘and if ’twas the 
will of Heaven that I was left to mourn over 
you, Randal, in the could churchyard, don’t 
you b’lieve an angel, if he stood fornent you, 
sayin’ ‘id, that mortial man cauld ever make 
me forget you! No, Randal! If lord, or earl, 
or juke—if the king himself brought his goulden 
crown, and his goulden sceptar, and /aid them 
at the thrashold o’ the dour, and said, ‘ Betty 
Brady, it’s you I'll make my queen——’ my 
answer to him would be—and you know it 
would, Randal—Randal, ma graw! ‘Go your 
ways, honest man, Betty Brady will have no 
call to you!’ The self-fancied object of a 
monarch’s devotions in a possible contingency, 
notwithstanding her reliance on her virtuous 
affection for her husband, continued so strongly 
to urge her terror of the prognostic of the pan. 
cake and the ring, that she was not restored to 
self-possession until her smiling spouse under. 
took, with assumed seriousness, to prove that 
by refraining from putting the ring under her 
pillow that night, all evil consequences would 
be avoided; and Mrs. Brady at last became 
convinced and comforted. Lent follows Shrove. 
tide ; and Lent was one of the seasons of strict 
religious observance under Randal Brady’s roof. 
During its continuance, all festive amusements 
were banished from his fireside. But Easter 
Sunday brought its feast, and, without any feel- 
ing of impropriety, its dance also. Upon that 
auspicious day, as well, indeed, as upon all great 
festivals, Randal clothed himself in his mar. 
riage suit of pearl-coloured broad cloth, and 
put on his three-cocked hat; and his dinner 
was the best his circumstances could afford. 
One of his sons played passably well on the 
violin; and, after dinner, he would approach 
his wife with smiling formality, and lead her 
out to move a minuet, the tips of his fingers, 
through respectful gallantry, barely touching 
the tips of hers, and his cocked hat under his 
arm; and she would make her distant curtsey 
to his every bow—the whole gone through (on 
his part, at least, though not on that of his 
spouse), for the purpose of exciting the merri- 
ment of their children; for a minuet was be- 
ginning to be out of vogue, and the gravity 
and formality of that piece of old nonsense 
were duly appreciated by the improved tastes 
of the younger part of the assembly. A country 
dance succeeded, performed by the whole fa- 
mily, and any visitors present. The ‘coal 
bogue,” or feast of eggs, was not forgotten on 
Easter Monday. The Christmas holydays were 
spent in true holyday style in his house ; and 
on Twelfth night he did not fail to provide a 
sufficient number of loaves, one of which he 
himself, and, in turn, each member of his fa- 
mily, threw against the door of the dwelling: 
an Irish couplet, always used on such occa- 
sions, being repeated at every bang: 
* In God’s name, we banish hunger from this house 
To-night, a every night until this night twelve- 
months. 


Without the house, as well as within, there 
were persons interested in the close of the cere- 
mopy ; ancient beggars, in fact, who, leaning 
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upen their staffs, calculated the quantity of 
food to which it was to entitle them. Every 
thump they set. down for a loaf; and, as 
surely as the last was heard, the door opened, 
and the arithmetic of the expectants proved to 
be correct.” 

A love scene; which we must preface by ob- 
serving, that the heroine is, as heroines always 
are, in ** great trouble :” — 

“ There was one who, were he at hand, she 
was certain of commanding. But she knew 
that William Duncan had gone twenty miles 
from home the morning after their last inter- 
view. A rapid step approached the door, and 
some one knocked smartly at it—some one ? 
did Rose, in her mind, say ‘some one?’ No, 
indeed; she knew well whose foot it was, and 
in a few seconds the heavy bar was removed 
from the door, and the object of her thoughts 
bounded over the threshold. He took the hand 
of welcome which was extended to kim; he 
took—we may tell this time—more than that ; 
in fact, he embraced his betrothed mistress 
more earnestly than he had ever before done ; 
and with a peculiar expression, too, of cherish- 
ing her, of solacing her, and of condoling with 
her, which did honour to his manly and dis- 
interested love. ‘ You look terribly heated and 
fatigued, dear William,’ said Rose, as they sat 
down together at the fire. ‘ Twenty long miles 
since five o’clock, Rose ; and the worst of the 
journey to me was, that every mile seemed ten.’ 
‘Twenty miles since five o’clock ! you do not 
mean a-foot ?’? ‘But I do, though ; my horse 
was laid up: I couldn’t get another at hand ; 
and I wouldn’t stay away from you one mo- 
ment.’ ‘Why, you must have run the whole 
way, poor boy !—an’ so, William, , *ae 
so, Rose, I am here to stand by you, my own 
Rose, against the wide world! and, if livin’ 
crature can do it, to bring your poor father 
an’ our poor brother home to you again, an’ 
soon.’ *’Tis like you, William dear.’ ‘Oh, 
Rose, when I heard this evening for the first 
time, that misfortune was undher your roof 
the last five days, I thought my senses would 
fail me! Rose will say I am careless of her 
sorrow, was my first thought; and my foot 
never rested since, till I stood an’ knocked at 
your dour.’ ‘I wouldn’t have opened the dour 
at your knock, William, this time o’ the night, 
an’ I sittin’ alone, if I had that opinion of you.’ 
‘Well, an’ somehow I guessed as much ; for, 
along the road, afther the first dhread went off, 
I rasoned with myself, and I said, ‘ supposin’ I 
was in her case, would Rose grow cold or care- 
less tome ?’ ‘ An’ what answer did you make 
yourself, William 2?” ‘ No, I said, Rose would 
not neglect me only for being in misfortune.’ 
‘And, indeed, you answered well for me. But, 
my poor boy, you are weary, an’ you are hungry 
an’ thirsty ; we must look afther a bit an’ a sup 
for you; an’ you won’t think the worse o’ your 
little supper because Rose’s hand sets it down 
before you.’ There was something done in 
consequence of this little speech ; and then Rose 
stood up and busied herself at her self-imposed 
task. Her stock of provisions was not very ex- 
tensive. She had, however, a large bowl-full 
of eggs ; and at the very top of the heap were 
three, in particular, marked with a cross in 
ink, to denote that they had been laid that day; 
and these, previous to the entrance of William 
Duncan, Rose had destined for her father’s 
breakfast next morning. Now she took them 
out of the bowl, and put them on the table; a 
little qualm of conscience smote her—was she 
about to prefer another person’s comfort to that 
of her father ? Filial affection guided her hand 
to the matchless three, and one of them was ree 


er 

stored to the bowl; but love lifted up her arm, |men of inferior character with this advantage 
and the two others were dressed for her visitor.|were of necessity promoted over those of 
Nay, the triumphant little deity was not satis-|stricter moral reputation; and much of the 
Sci chim the bee! of Sik: which teed boon st |t2eck the movements of'e Beith army, epee 
alf skim the bowl of milk which ha’ nm set | e@ movements of a British army, arose 
to provide cream for Randal Brady’s sop from such simple causes. Since the establish. 
and the spoil of the larceny was given to Wil-|ment of regimental schools, placing the ele- 
liam Duncan. Whether by accident or design, ments of education within the reach of the 
Rose was further able to set before her hungry nagar and of regimental libraries attracting 

h d,|to further instructi i 

sad, ‘es cha wall Kaew, exsotiy to bis tutte ta [hen ssews snesertelly @aslaichels aod tha Ge 
certain particulars; and ‘ kirkeen’ butter, and |altation from the lower grades to that of the 
plain butter, she also placed at his disposal. In | commissioned officer have been more frequent 
tea Rose was an epicure; and, to crown Wil-|in the service. The volume before us is from 
liam’s repast, she produced some of so rare a | the pen of one of such men, who acquired this 
quality, that it perfumed the apartment; and merited distinction by thirty years’ excellent 
all her skill was exerted to draw it, and to|conduct, incessant dangers, and health-con- 
brew it to the highest pitch of perfection. From |suming toils. We are unacquainted with any 
a littie corner cupboard she fetched cold meat ;| production which so truly, so unaffectedly 
and when all her materials were ready, Rose | describes the English soldier: there is none of 
spread a nice white cloth over her little round | that wanton eagerness, so common to minds of 





work-table, arranged them on it, drew the 
table near to the fire where William sat, and 
finally took a seat opposite to him, occupying 
herself in supplying him, hot and hot, with 
potatoes roasted to a certain luxurious crisp- 
ness by careful and judicious turning on the 
fire. William Duncan watched all Rose’s mo- 
tions with a constant eye, from the beginning 


little elevation, to travel from their own sphere 
to discuss merits, or depict scenes of which 
their limited means can afford them, but at 
the best, an imperfect knowledge. Quarter- 
master Surtees, though often in presence of the 
Great Captain of the age, is always, as he should 
be, his own hero, satisfying us upon those par- 
ticulars with which we most desire to be made 


to the ending of her hospitable proceedings in | acquainted. He describes the events in which 


his favour; and her eye often encountered his, 
and smile for smile was interchanged between 
them.” 

We see that Mr. Ritchie’s own work is the 
next in succession: he alludes to it very mo- 
destly in the preface. A bandit is a good popular 
subject, and we have no doubt will be sketched 
in bold and strong colours, by a writer whose 
narratives have hitherto possessed much vigour 
and originality. 








Twenty-five Years in the Rifle Brigade. By 
the late William Surtees, Quarter-master. 
12mo. pp. 435. Edinburgh, 1833, Black- 
wood ; London, Cadell. 

Tuts volume, although mainly filled with the 
often-related events of our recent wars, is a valu- 
able addition to the literary stock of British cha- 
racteristics. The singular habits and qualities 
of our seamen have long been the subject of 
investigation and panegyric; but their ob- 
servers, however minute, have almost in- 
variably been their superiors in rank, not en- 
joying so entirely an unrestrained intercourse 
with them as completely to satisfy us with their 
conclusions. Their impulses and springs of 
action, their reserves of thought, are still un- 
disclosed, and will remain so, till some ruder 
Arion of the deep, with the advantages of a 
strong mind and professional enthusiasm, shall 
occupy himself with this desirable task—a task 
which, from the constant occupation, and little 
time for reflection among those whotread the wa- 
ters, it is, however, next to hopeless to expect. As 
regards our army, though later known to fame, 
the result is different ; from the plumed general 
to the tufted private, we have the scientific 
history, and the simple narrative. On the long 
march, in the chilly bivouac, on the silent 
picket, in the pent-up fortress, or in comfort- 
able quarters, man may commune with himself 
under greatly diminished chances of interrup- 
tion than his fellows on ship-board enjoy. 

In our army the progress of that general 
diffusion of knowledge among the lower classes 
has had the happiest and most marked results. 
In a battalion of infantry thirty years ago, the 
difficulty of selecting non-commissioned officers 
who possessed the requisite qualifications of 
reading and writing were almost insuperable : 





he participated with a pleasing naiveté; as my 
division did so— my brigade marched thither— 
my people charged; and not only opens the 
ranks of the British soldiery, but their 
habits, prejudices, and numerous good qualities, 
for the reader’s inspection. There are some 
trifling exceptions — but we trouble not our- 
selves with minor points in a work of this 
class—and strongly recommend it as a standard 
one for admission into regimental libraries, 
where the example of Surtees cannot fail to be 
duly appreciated, and perhaps stimulate other. 
to go and do likewise. 

The extracts we purpose making will shew 
our readers that we do not wish to confine the 
perusal merely to the military profession— 
there is enough to interest all classes, even to 
repletion. Surtees was a native of Northum- 
berland, and enlisted in the militia of that 
county, and thence volunteered to the 56th 
regiment, and embarked with the expedition 
to the Helder in 1791: the account of his first 
being under fire is a curious detail of the feelings 
of men in similar circumstances. 

‘¢ Military men will know that the custom 
of being at the alarm-post before daybreak is 
almost universal; for that being the usual 
time of attack, it behoves those who are appre- 
hensive of a visit from the enemy to be on the’ 
look-out, and to be prepared to receive them 
when they come: here they remain, till, as the 
vulgar phrase goes, * you can see a white 
horse a mile off’ (that is, till it is clear day- 
light), and they have ascertained that no 
enemy is in the neighbourhood ; after which, 
if all be quiet, they retire to their quarters. 
Our accommodations at Zaand Wyck may be 
said to have been good ; for our officers had a 
farm-house to live in, and we had a good dry 
barn and other outhouses to Jie down in, and 
in which I enjoyed some comfortable nights’ 
lodgings. But on the Ist of October, in the 
afternoon, we were ordered to fall in, it having 
been previously intimated to us that we might 
probably have a brush with the enemy. C) 
were, of course, all life and glee on receiving 
the information; and the usual quantity of 
provisions having been issued, and every other 
preparation made in the night, we moved off 
by the same road by which we had usually 
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advanced to our alarm-post. This we passed, 
and then entered a most unpleasant country to 
pass t h: it being near the enemy, of 
course all bridges and other communications 
had been destroyed. As we moved on, a little 
after daylight we were overtaken by the 11th 
light » on which we were ordered to 


mn to right and left to let them pass us. 


ys | seemed in high spirits, and some of them 
cried out, as they passed us, ‘ Go on, my lads; 
lather them well, and we’ll come up and shave 
them.’ Sir Walter Scott mentions this saying 
as made use of by some of the cavalry at Wa- 
terloo, as if it were at that time new ; but J can 
assure him it is as old as 1799, if not much older 
—for I certainly heard it used on this occasion, 
and I know not but it may have been said long 
before. The cavalry inclined, after passing us, 
to their left, while we kept down towards the 
sea; and soon after, on ascending a small emi- 
nence, we got a view of the village of Old Pat- 
ten, where wéediscovered about 10,000 or 12,000 
of our army dfawn up near the sea-beach. We 
passed them, and moved forward in the direc- 
tion of a high range of sand-hills, which com- 
menced about a mile beyond the village, and 
which overlooked all the plain below. Here 
the enemy was posted, and I was told that 
they began as soon as we were within reach to 
cannonade us; but from the heads of the men 
in front, I could not perceive any appearance 
of such cannonade, nor do I believe that any of 
their shot reached us. A little farther on, 
however, we met a Russian yager, or rifleman, 
coming back and holding out his hand, which 
had been wounded, and from which the blood 
was flowing pretty copiously. This was the 
first blood that I had ever seen as drawn in 
hostile conflict, and it certainly produced a 
somewhat strange effect upon me; it shewed 
plainly that we were in the immediate vicinity 
of that enemy we had so often talked about, 
and whom we hoped to conquer; that now the 
time had arrived which would infallibly prove 
what every man, boaster or not, was made of; 
and that it might happen that it was my lot to 
fall. Having reflected (rather confusedly I 
own) on the passing scene before me, and offer- 
ed up an occasional prayer to Him who alone 
can cover the head in the day of battle, we 
now approached the bottom of this sandy emi- 
nence, when my company was ordered to unfix 
bayonets, (for we had previously primed and 
loaded,) and dash on at double-quick time till 
we came in contact with the enemy. No time 
was left for reflection now, the immediate 
duty we had to perform occupied all our atten- 
tion fully; we soon got into a smart fire from 
the enemy’s riflemen, which we found was the 
only description of troops, except a few artil- 
lery, that we had to contend with, their main 
ies of heavy infantry being on the right 
and left of this sandy range, which in some 
places was about a mile in breadth, in others 
more or less. After the fight had fairly com- 
menced, we kept but little order, owing partly 
to the want of discipline and experience in our 
people, and partly to the nature of the ground, 
which was rugged and uneven in the extreme, 
being one continued range of sand-hills, with 
ws more or less deep between them ; and 
partly it may be attributed to the ardour of our 
ung men, who pressed on perhaps too rapidly. 

e continued to advance, and never once 
made a ret movement, the enemy regu- 
larly retiring from height to height on our ap- 
proach ; but they had greatly the advantage 
over us in point of shooting, their balls doing 
much more execution than ours; indeed it 
cannot be wondered at, for they were all rifle- 





men, trained to fire with precision, and armed 
with a weapon which seldom fails its object if 
truly pointed; while we were (what shall I 
say ?) totally ignorant of that most essential part 
of a soldier’s duty. They consequently suffer- 
ed little from our fire; but we could not be- 
lieve this, and tried to persuade ourselves they 
had either buried their dead in the sand before 
we came up to them, or carried them off as 
they retreated ; but experience has since taught 
me to know that we then must have done them 
little harm. About the middle of the day, as I 
and a young man of the name of Thomas Bam- 
brough, (a countryman of my own, and who 
had volunteered with me,) were moving on in 
company, in passing through one of the valleys 
to an opposite height, we were assailed by a 
little volley from a group of the enemy which 
we discovered on a hill in front of us; one 
of which shots took effect in poor Bambrough’s 
thigh, just about the ham; he instantly fell, 
and roared out most piteously ; I laid down my 
musket and endeavoured to hoist him on my 
back, in order to take him out of the fire, 
which they now poured in without intermis- 
sion ; but in this I failed, for he was so com- 
pletely disabled by the wound, as to be render- 
ed totally helpless, and it was so extremely 
painful that he could not bear the least move- 
ment. I felt constrained to leave him, al- 
though I did so with reluctance, telling him 
that I would push on to the height we had first 
in view, to which I then perceived some more 
of our men had advanced, and would drive the 
enemy from their position. Of course all this 
was not literally told him, but something to 
that effect was said; and I found that the 
moment I left him they ceased to fire on him: 
and, as I promised, we did drive off the enemy. 
Shortly after, some of our own people came up 
to where poor Bambrough lay, and carried him 
off to the rear: he was sent to an hospital, 
where he soon after died, they not being able, 
I understand, to extract the ball. Soon after 
this, there were some tremendous volleys of 
muskeiry heard on our left, apparently down 
in the plain below us. I, with one or two 
others, now inclined a little towards the left, 
in order to have a peep at the troops there, 
so hotly opposed to each other, in doing which, 
we still kept our line in front of the enemy’s 
skirmishers. We found it was the Russian 
army endeavouring to force their way towards 
the village of Bergen, the scene of their former 
disaster ; but they were most distressingly re- 
tarded by the innumerable canals or ditches, 
by which the country was so intersected, and 
which were generally impassable by fording. 
On some occasions I could perceive, when 
they had found an entrance into an enclosure, 
and had fought their way to the farther side of 
it, they were obliged to retrace their steps, 
and get out by the same way by which they 
had entered, the enemy all this while pouring 
into them a close and destructive fire. This 
appeared to me to be most trying to their pa- 
tience, and very disheartening; but they bore 
it with great steadiness. Meantime, our own 
heavy troops were advancing on the right 
by the sea-beach, where was a plain of sand, 
of perhaps from 100 to 200 yards in breadth; 
the sand-hills between the two wings, as I 
said before, being swept by us, assisted by 
a small corps of Russian riflemen. We 
moved on till we got a little in advance of 
the Russian army, (which, from the obstacles 
they had to contend with, did not make 
very rapid progress,) and immediately over 
the village of Bergen, which stood on the 
plain, close under the sand-hills. Here the 
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enemy being in possession of considerable 
field-works, plied us pretty plenteously with 
shells from their howitzers, (their guns they 
could not elevate sufficiently to reach us,) but 
from which we suffered very little; for our 
people being much extended, and the sand be. 
ing deep, the bursting of the shells was attended 
with very little mischief. Indeed, for a long 
time, I'did not know what they were; for, 
having several times heard a loud explosion 
pretty near, I actually looked round to see the 
gun, which I imagined had fired, but could 
perceive nothing but a cloud of smoke rising 
from the spot, and the small bushes and herbs 
about it on fire. I thought it strange, and it 
was not till it was several times repeated, that 
we discovered what it really was, for my com. 
rades were equally ignorant with myself. At 
length, towards the close of the afternoon, a loud 
and heavy fire of musketry broke out on our 
right, which continued for a considerable time, 
and then ceased. This was our heavy infantry, 
who had advanced by the sea-shore, and who 
had now approached the village of Egmont-op. 
Zee, where the enemy made a most determined 
stand, but at last were driven back with great 
slaughter, and our people took possession of the 
town. From this place the battle derives its 
name. A little after dark, the enemy aban- 
doned Bergen also; so that we ceased any 
longer to be annoyed with their shells, which 
they continued to throw while they held 
possession of the place. But a short while 
before they retired, one was thrown, which 
pitched just close over my company, (for we 
had then been collected, and were formed in 
close order immediately above the town,) and 
where Colonel Sharpe and another officer were 
walking ; it lay for a second or two hissing and 
burning, and might be expected every moment 
to explode. Their road lay close past it ; the 
veteran, however, took no notice of it, but con- 
tinued his walk and conversation the same as 
if nothing had occurred, and without going 
an inch out of his way. It burst with a tre- 
mendous report, but fortunately without doing 
either of them the least injury. I confess | 
thought it rather foo brave ; for it appeared to 
me that he might have walked a little farther 
from it, or stopped for a moment or two with- 
out any imputation on his courage; but people 
do not all see things exactly alike. Our loss in 
this action was but trifling, considering the ex- 
tent of the operations. We had in my company 
only about fourteen or fifteen men killed and 
wounded : among the latter were my two 
countrymen, Bambrough, as before noticed, 
and Sutherland. One man of our company, I 
was told, in charging a field-piece, was struck 
down by the wind of the ball, and which, al- 
though it did not touch him, brought blood 
from his mouth, nose, and ears ; he never after 
thoroughly recovered the effects of it. I do 
not remember ever to have felt more fatigued 
than I did after this day’s work. We had 
marched before commencing the action, I 
should think, twelve miles or more. We had 
been kept upon the run the greater part of the 
day, and had fought over nearly as much more 
ground, through loose sand, sometimes nearly 
up to the middle of the leg, and over ground 
so extremely uneven, that a few miles of lei- 
surely walking on such, would be more than 
I should be able to accomplish now ; and we had 
been nearly all the day deprived of every sort of 
liquid, for our canteens were soon emptied of 
what little they contained in the morning ; and 
having myself fired nearly 150 rounds of am- 
munition, the powder of which, in biting off 
the ends of the cartridges, had nearly choked 
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me. What would I not have given for a good 
drink ? I felt completely exhausted, and laid 
me down with the others with great good-will 
on the top of one of the sand-hills. But the 
night proved extremely wet, so that every one 
of us was vy soon as completely soaked as if 
he had been dragged through a river; and, to 
crown my misfortunes, I was without a blanket. 
Here I must confess my folly, that others simi- 
larly situated may profit by my experience. 
Soon after the commencement of the action a 
rumour was spread along the line of skirmish- 
ers, that the duke, seeing the very arduous 
duty we had to perform, had said, ‘ Never 
mind, my lads, if your knapsacks are any en- 
cumbrance to you, and impede your running, 
throw them off, and I will take care you shall 
be furnished with others.’ No sooner did this 
silly report reach my ears, than I, with many 
others, equally simple, believed it, without 
taking time to consider that even if it were 
true, a knapsack and a blanket (for they were 
together), to be useful should be at hand when 
wanted. But, simpleton like, away went 
knapsack and blanket, and I felt greatly re- 
lieved in getting rid of such a burden, and now 
pushed on after the enemy with increased vi- 
gour, trying at the same time to persuade my- 
self the report was true; although I own I 
occasionally had my doubts on the subject. 
But night came on, as I have said, and such a 
one as I have seldom seen for wet ; and then I 
plainly perceived that I had played the young 
soldier. An officer of ours, of the name of 
Lacy, who had formerly been the captain of the 
Northumberland light company, and who volun- 
teered with us, offered any man half a guinea 
for the use of a blanket for that night only, 
but without being able to obtain one: this will 
give some idea of the kind of night it was. I 
had nothing for it, but just to put the cock of 
my musket between my knees, to keep it as 
dry as possible, and lay myself down as I was. 
I endeavoured to get as close as I could to one 
who had a blanket, and lay down with my 
head at his feet, which he had covered up very 
comfortably with his blanket. The rain pelted 
so heavily and so incessantly on my face, that 
I ventured after a while to pull a little corner 
of this man’s blanket just to cover my cheek 
from the pitiless storm, and in this situation 
snatched a comfortable nap; but he awakening 
in the night, and finding that I had made free 
with the corner of his blanket, rudely pulled it 
from off my face, and rolled it round his feet 
again. I was fain to lie still and let it pelt 
away, and even in this exposed situation I got 
some sleep, so completely were the powers of 
nature exhausted by fatigue. At length morn- 
ing arose, and shewed us to ourselves ; and such 
@ group of sweeps we had seldom seen. Our 
clothing was literally all filth and dirt; our 
arms the colour of our coats with rust; and 
our faces as black as if we had come out of a 
coal-pit. In biting off the ends of the car- 
tridges, there are generally a few grains of 
powder left sticking on the lips and about the 
mouth ; these, accumulated as they must have 
been by the great quantity of ammunition each 
of us had fired, and with the profuse perspira- 
tion we were in during the heat of the day, 
added to the wet which fell upon us during 
the night, had caused the powder to run all over 
our faces ; so that in the morning we cut the 
most ludicrous figure imaginable. However, 
we immediately set about getting our arms 
again in trim; for though the enemy had left 
us masters of the field of action, they were not 
far distant from us. We soon got our firelocks 
again in fighting order ; that is, they would go 


off, though the brightness, on which a clean 
soldier piques himself, was gone past recovery 
at thistime. I now felt ies sore from firing 
my piece so often; the recoil against my shoul- 
der and breast had blackened them, and ren- 
dered them rather painful, and the middle 
finger of my right hand was completely black- 
ened and swoln from the same cause.”’ 
Reserving, if we possibly can, further extracts 
for our next No., we for the present conclude. 





Wacousta. By the Author of “ Ecarté.” 
3 vols. London, 1833. Baldwin and Co. 
Ir is a curious fact, that so popular an author 
as Mr. Cooper has hitherto met with no 
imitators. The first thing that usually hap- 
pens to a successful writer, is to be over- 
whelmed with followers: perhaps the author 
of the “Spy” avoided this, by the unknown 
land on which he set his mark. An En- 
glish adventurer has now, however, entered 
on his track, and we must say with great 
spirit. The first volume of Wacousta is ex- 
ceedingly good, and the interest excited about 
the lonely garrison is well sustained: but 
there is not material for three volumes; the 
narrative flags, and the escapes become too 
repeated and extravagant ; while the history of 
Wacousta himself is most improbable and far 
fetched :—but all the earlier part is real and 
animated. Among the most striking passages 
we would mention the scenes on board the 
schooner, the trial of the sentinel, and the 
discovery of the body. The plot is laid in 

Canada, some fifty years ago. 

The following extract will give an idea of 
the ferocious hero. We need only observe 
that Clara’s brother has perished by his hand, 
previous to the skirmish in which he was 
made prisoner. Wacousta is proposing the 
life of the colonel’s other son, a captive with 
the Indians, in ransom for his own: 

*“* *Do you mean,’ resumed the colonel, 
‘that a request from yourself to the Ottawa 
chief will obtain the liberation of my son ?’ 
* Unless the Indian be false as yourself, I do.’ 
‘ And of the lady who is with him ?’ conti- 
nued the colonel, colouring with anger. ‘ Of 
both.’ * How is the message to be conveyed ?” 
‘ Ha, sir!’ returned the prisoner, drawing 
himself up to his full height, ‘ now are you 
arrived at a point that is pertinent. My wam- 
pum belt will be the passport and the safe- 
guard of him you send; then for the commu- 
nication. There are certain figures, as you are 
aware, that, traced on bark, answer the same 
purpose among the Indians with the European 
language of letters. Let my hands be cast 
loose,’ he pursued, but in a tone in which 
agitation and excitement might be detected, 
‘ and if bark be brought me, and a burnt stick, 
or coal, I will give you not only a sample of 
Indian ingenuity, but a specimen of my own 
progress in Indian acquirements.” ‘ What, 
free your hands, and thus afford you a ehance 
of escape ?’ observed the governor, doubtingly. 
Wacousta bent his stedfast gaze on him for a 
few moments, as if he questioned he had heard 
aright. Then bursting into a wild and scorn- 
ful laugh,—‘ By Heaven !’ he exclaimed, ‘ this 
is, indeed, a high compliment you pay me at 
the expense of these fine fellows. What! 
Colonel de Haldimar afraid to liberate an un- 
armed prisoner, hemmed in by a forest of 
bayonets? ‘This is good, gentlemen,’ and he 
bent himself in sarcastic reverence to the 
astonished troops ; ‘I beg to offer you my very 
best congratulations on the high estimation 
in which you are held by your colonel.’ 


SO 
raged beyond measure at the insolence of him 
who thus held him up to contempt before his 
men, ‘or, by Heaven, I will have your 
cut out 1 Mr. Lawson, let what this fellow 
requires be procured immediately.’ Then ad- 
dressing Lieut. Boyce, who commanded the 
immediate over the prisoner, —‘ Let 
his hands be liberated, sir, and enjoin —— 
men to be watchful of the movements of this 
supple traitor. His activity I know of old to 
be great, and he seems to have doubled it since 
he assumed that garb.’ The command was 
executed, and the prisoner stood, once more, 
free and unfettered in every muscular limb. 
A deep and unbroken silence ensued ; and the 
return of the adjutant was momentarily ex- 
pected. Suddenly a loud scream was heard, 
and the slight figure of a female, clad in white, 
came rushing from the piazza in which the 
apartment of the deceased De Haldimar was 
situated. It was Clara. The guard of Wa- 
cousta formed the fourth front of the square ; 
but they were drawn up somewhat in the dis. 
tance, so as to leave an open 8 of several 
feet at the angles. Through one of these the 
excited girl now passed into the area, with a 
wildness in her air and appearance that rivet. 
ted every eye in painful interest upon her. 
She paused not until she had gained the side of 
the captive, at whose feet she now sank in 
an attitude expressive of the most profound 
despair. ? “s se 

* A loud and well-remembered yell burst on 
the colonel’s ear. The next moment, to his 
infinite surprise and horror, he beheld the bold 
warrior rapidly ascending the very staff that had 
been destined for his scaffold, and with Clara in 
his arms. Great was the confusion that ensued. 
To rush forward and surround the flag-staff, 
was the immediate action of thetroops. Many 
of the men raised their muskets, and in the 
excitement of the moment would have fired, 
had they not been restrained by their officers, 
who pointed out the certain destruction it 
would entail on the unfortunate Clara. With 
the rapidity of thought, Wacousta had snatch- 
ed up his victim, while the attention of the 
troops was directed to the singular conversa- 
tion passing between the governor and Sir Eve. 
rard Valletort, and darting through one of the 
open angles already alluded to, had gained the 
rampart before they had recovered from the 
stupor produced by his daring action. Step. 
ping lightly upon the pegs, he had rapidly 
ascended to the utmost height of these, before 
any one thought of following him; and then 
grasping in his teeth the cord which was to 
have served for his execution, and holding 
Clara firmly against his chest, while he em. 
braced the smooth staff with knees and feet 
closely compressed around it, accomplished the 
difficult ascent with an ease that astonished all 
who beheld him. Gradually, as he approached 
the top, the tapering pine waved to and fro; 
and at each moment it was expected, that, 
yielding to their united weight, it would snap 
asunder, and precipitate both Clara and him. 
self, either upon the rampart, or into the ditch 
beyond. 7 - 5 

** At length Wacousta was seen to gain the 
extreme summit. 'For a moment he turned hig 
gaze anxiously beyond the town, in the direc- 
tion of the bridge ; and, after pealing forth one 
of his terrific yells, exclaimed, exultingly, as 
he turned his eye upon his enemy: ‘ Well, 
colonel, what think you of this sample of In. 
dian ingenuity? Did I not tell you,’ he con- 
tinued, in mockery, ‘ that, if my hands were 
but free, I would give you a specimen 
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would avoid a death even more terrible than 
that of hanging,’ shouted the governor, in a 
voice of mingled rage and terror, ‘ restore my 
daughter.’ ‘ Ha! ha! ha!— excellent !’ voci- 
ferated the savage. ‘ You threaten largely, 
my good governor ; but your threats are harm- 
less as those of a weak besieging army before 
an impregnable fortress. It is for the strongest, 
however, to propose his terms. If I restore 
this girl to life, will you pledge yourself to 
mine?’ * Never!’ thundered Colonel de Hal- 
dimar, with unusual energy. ‘ Men, procure 
axes; cut the flag-staff down, since this is the 
only means left of securing yon insolent traitor! 
Quick to your work: and mark, who first 
seizes him shall have promotion on the spot.’ 
Axes were instantly procured, and two of the 
men now lent themselves vigorously to the 
task. Wacousta seemed to watch these pre- 
parations with evident anxiety ; and to all it 
appeared as if his courage had been paralysed 
by this unexpected action. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the axemen reached the heart of the 
staff, than, holding Clara forth over the edge 
of the rampart, he shouted, —‘ One stroke 
more, and she perishes!’ Instantaneously the 
work was discontinued. A silence of a few 
moments ensued. Every eye was turned up- 
ward,—every heart beat with terror to see the 
flelicate girl, held by a single arm, and appa- 
rently about to be precipitated from that dizzy- 
ing height. Again Wacousta shouted,—‘ Life 
for life, De Haldimar! If I yield her shall I 
live?’ * No terms shall be dictated to me by 
a rebel, in the heart of my own fort,’ returned 
the governor. ‘ Restore my child, and we will 
then consider what mercy may be extended to 
you.’ ‘ Well do I know what mercy dwells in 
such a heart as yours,’ gloomily remarked the 
prisoner ; ‘ but I come.’ > ° 


** Wacousta began his descent, not as before, 
by adhering to the staff, but by the rope which 
he held in his left hand, while he still supported 
the apparently senseless Clara against his right 


chest with the other. ‘ Now, Colonel de Hal- 
dimar, I hope your heart is at rest,’ he shouted, 
as he rapidly glided by the cord ; ‘ enjoy your 
triumph as best may suit your pleasure.’ Every 
eye followed his movement with interest ; every 
heart beat lighter at the certainty of Clara 
being again restored, and without other injury 
than the terror she must have experienced in 
such a scene. Each congratulated himself on 
the favourable termination of the terrible ad- 
venture, yet were all ready to spring upon and 
secure the desperate author of the wrong. 
Wacousta had now reached the centre of the 
. flag-staff. Pausing for a moment, he grappled 
it with his strong and nervous feet, on which 
he apparently rested, to give a momentary re- 
lief to the muscles of his left arm. He then 
abruptly abandoned his hold, swinging himself 
out a few yards from the staff, and returning 
again, dashed his feet against it with a force 
that caused the weakened mass to vibrate to 
its very foundation. Impelled by his weight, 
and the violence of his action, the creaking 
pine gave way; its lofty top gradually bending 
over the exterior rampart until it finally snap- 
ped asunder, and fell with a loud crash across 
the ditch. ‘ Open the gate, down with the 
drawbridge !’ exclaimed the excited governor.” 

“ Meanwhile the fugitive, assisted in his 
fall by the gradual rending asunder of the staff, 
had obeyed the impulsion first given to his 
active form, until, suddenly checking himself 
by the rope, he dropped with his feet down- 
ward into the centre of the ditch. For a mo- 
ment he disappeared, then came again uninjured 
to the surface; and in the face of more than 





fifty men, who, lining the rampart with their 
muskets levelled to take him at advantage the 
instant he should reappear, seemed to laugh 
their efforts to scorn. Holding Clara before 
him as a shield, through which the bullets of 
his enemies must pass before they could attain 
him, he impelled his gigantic form with a 
backward movement towards the opposite bank, 
which he rapidly ascended ; and, still fronting 
his enemies, commenced his flight in that man- 
ner with a speed which (considering the addi- 
tional weight of the drenched garments of both) 
was inconceivable.” 

We now, for the full gratification of their 
curiosity, refer our readers to the work itself. 








Gospel Stories: an Attempt to render the chief 
Events of the Life of our Saviour intelligible 
and profitable to Young Children. 12mo. 
pp. 204. London, 1832. Murray. 

THERE are few to whom the conscientious 
head of a family feels himself more deeply in- 
debted than to the author of a new book which 
succeeds in making any innocent matter “‘ intel- 
ligible and profitable” to young children ; and 
we may safely add, that no book of the class 
has appeared for several seasons more worthy 
of a cordial reception than this collection of 
Gospel Stories. The stories are twenty-seven 
in number, and convey a brief but striking 
summary of the most important events in the 
history of the New Testament, from the birth 
of John the Baptist to the ascension of our 
Saviour, in language admirably adapted to the 
benevolent writer’s purpose—clear, simple, un- 
affected English, with hardly an involution of 
syntax from beginning to end, and scarcely a 
vocable that is not of the genuine Saxon stock. 
The attempts of this sort are numerous, but 
very few of them can be called successful in 
execution. It appears to every one, at first sight, 
the easiest of all possible things to write for 
children ; but he that has tried, well knows that 
to do so with real effect is most difficult. It is 
so even for the most practised writer: it de- 
mands a strong imagination to enable any 
grown-up person to put himself so completely 
in the position of a very young child, as to sus- 
tain, for pages together, the tone and keeping 
of a bond fide nursery narrative ; and it implies 
very extraordinary skill and taste to produce 
the requisite intelligibility and interestingness, 
without deviating into any thing too low and 
familiar. In writing for children, on religious 
subjects in particular, this is what ought to be 
the great, the prime mark of every author’s 
ambition—but how rarely has it been hit ! 

We have tried these little stories on a boy of 
six and a girl of hardly five years of age, and 
found them both quite capable of understand- 
ing almost every word in the book. This is, to 
a parent or guardian, worth fifty flourishing 
sentences in such a case as the present ; so we 
shall say no more, but submit a single speci- 
men, the shortest we can find: it is the 16th 
story, entitled * the Storm.” 

“* Our Saviour’s disciples, as I told you, had 
entered the boat according to His command, 
and left Him on shore; and while He was 
alone on the mountain they were toiling across 
the lake with great difficulty; for the night 
was very dark and stormy, and the wind blow- 
ing strong against them, so that the boat was 
tossed about with the violence of the waves. 
While they were thus employed in rowing, 
they perceived the figure of some one on the 
water approaching them; but from the dark- 
ness of the night they could not see clearly 
who it was ; and they were so much frightened 
that they cried aloud. Their fear was, how- 





ever, soon changed to joy, when they heard a 
well-known voice exclaim, ‘ Be of good cheer : 
it is I, be not afraid.’ It was indeed their 
Master. He had followed them on foot across 
the lake, walking on the waters, and was now 
close beside the boat. Delighted to find his 
beloved Master so near, Peter, in the ardour 
of his affection, called out to Him, ‘ Lord, if it 
be Thou, bid me come unto Thee upon the 
water.” And his Master bade him ‘ Come.’ 
So Peter, without hesitating, placed his foot on 
the waters, confidently believing that he should 
be able to walk on them; and he was not mis- 
taken: he found them as hard and firm as you 
find the ground on which you tread. But, as 
I told you, the waves were roaring, and the 
wind blowing fearfully; and Peter had not 
proceeded far before he began to feel alarmed. 
He looked up to the dark clouds above, and on 
the deep waters below, and each wave as it 
approached seemed as if it would break over his. 
head and drown him. He no longer trusted to 
the power of his Master, and then, for the 
first time, he felt himself sinking. While he 
had fixed his eye in humble trust on the Lord, 
he had walked in safety on those very waves 
which now he so much dreaded; but having 
withdrawn his steady gaze from his Master, 
whose power alone was able to save him, he 
was permitted to begin to sink, as a reproof for 
his want of trust. Peter was now indeed ter. 
rified ; and he cried out in agony, ‘ Lord, save 
me!’ That cry of distress was enough. Peter 
had been allowed to sink, only to teach him to 
depend on his Saviour: now he did so, and 
that Saviour’s arm was instantly outstretched 
to save; He caught him saying, ‘ Oh thou of 
little faith! wherefore didst thou doubt?’ 
Peter’s Master, my dear children, is your Mas- 
ter also; and if you love Him with any degree 
of Peter’s affection, you too will be anxious to 
go to Him—not indeed in the way Peter did, by 
walking on the waters, but by walking through 
the troubles, storms, and dangers of this life 
with faith and hope, and by approaching Him 
with humble prayer. He bids you ‘Come’ 
unto Him, as He did Peter. You will not let 
your Redeemer call on you to come to Him in 
vain! You will, I hope, listen to Him, and 
trust in Him, and then, even if danger sur- 
rounds you on every side, you need not fear. 
If you feel yourself sinking, that is, going to be 
sinful, say to your Master, ‘ Lord, save me,’ 
and He will hear and help you. Our Saviour 
having saved His sinking disciple, entered the 
boat with him, and immediately the wind 
ceased, the waves sank down, and there was a 
perfect calm, and they found themselves at the 
end of their voyage without any further trou- 
ble. And thus it is that, after the greatest 
worldly pain and danger, the grace of God will 
restore peace and quiet to your hearts, and will 
prosper and perfect all your undertakings.” 
We do not owe this pleasing and useful little 
work to the pen of any person devoted profes- 
sionally to the education of the infant mind; 
nay, we do not even owe it to one whose 
thoughts have been directed into this channel 
by the experienced difficulty of finding proper 
food for the minds of children of her own. It 
is, we are informed, the production of a young 
lady, who could have had no inducement to 
such a task except that love of ‘little children” 
which almost universally characterises the bet- 
ter half of our race, and is, indeed, one of their 
own chief charms. We do not know whether 
we are keeping within our province when we 
add, that we owe these Gospel Siories — 80 
modestly drawn up, yet overflowing with such 
a pure strain of Christian feeling—to one of 
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the brightest stars in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
galaxy of beauty —one of the most admired 
ornaments of the circles which ignorance and 
envy combine to represent as devoted to follies 
and frivolities, and little concerned about any 
worship save that of fashion and se/f. 

We should not conclude without observing, 
that, humble as the style adopted is, no one 
who has ¢hought on the mysterious incidents 
which enter so largely into the narrative of 
the Evangelists, can fail to see that the fair 
authoress has brought no common stores of 
theological knowledge to bear on her inter- 
pretations of them—let us notice in particular 
the really instructive chapter on our Lord’s 
Temptation. 

Tales and Novels. By Maria Edgeworth. 
Vol. IX. Tales of Fashionable Life, Vol. IV. 
Baldwin and Cradock. London, 1833. 

THE present volume contains one of Miss 

Edgeworth’s best tales, “ The Absentee,”—a 

strong instance of how long errors are pursued 

when they take the form of selfish indulgences, 
and grievances remain when both energy and 
self-denial are required for their correction. 

The picture of Ireland, as sketched in these 

pages, is as true now as it was when they 

were first written. The Town newspaper of 
last Saturday justly observes, ‘‘ that Lord 

Grey will find more difficulty in legislating for 

Ireland than for all the rest of the United 

Kingdom. And the reason is, that there never 

was a place where private and individual in- 

terests have been so often preferred to public 
and general ones. Ineland has never been 
legislated for as a whole. Such is the reason; 
but where is the remedy ?”’ Time, talent, and, 
still more, temper, will e ffect much ; but he ex- 
pects a great deal indeed who expects these 

from human nature. ‘Still, the present is a 

hopeful time. It is ob vious that former sys- 

tems have been inefficient: change, great and 

entire, cannot be too soon tried. But this is a 

digression beyond our usual boundary ; its 

brevity is its best excuse. It is just now the 
taste both to talk and write some sense, and 
also much nonsense, about ‘ fashionable no- 
vels”’ One would imagine, that the mere fact 
of the fictitious scenes being laid in the higher 
walks of life, must of necessity fit them for the 
lower ones of literature; as if classes which 
usually possess some information and more 
wit, and have the feelings, though veiled, the 
passions, though curbed, the same as all others 
of their kind, were the only portion of life not 
worth the delineation. This comes of sweep- 
ing conclusions. Now, the majority ofall books 
are bad—the majority of any class will be so also; 
but it would be foolishness for that reason to 
say, Write no more books. Our own pages bear 
woful testimony to the many novels of “ Fa- 
shionable Life? utterly worthless; but they 
would have been just as bad if they had treated 
on any other subject. Miss Edgeworth is in 
reality the founder of the school of ‘¢ Fashion- 
able Novels.” We do not mean to say that 
duchesses and countesses had not figured before, 
lending “ the magic of a name” to the chapter ; 
but, like the historical romances before Sir 
Walter Scott, they have disappeared “ into 
their natural nothingness.” But Miss Edge- 
worth brought sense, wit, and dramatic power 
into the field ; and what is the result ? Though 
the manners whose follies she satirised have 
passed away, the sketches are still amusing : 
the salt has still its savour; for, though the 
fashion be changed, the ridicule grounded on 
knowledge of nature yet remains. Vanity, 
meanness, and pretension, like Proteus, can 











take many forms ; but the moral investigator 
comes at the original shape at last. Their 
truth, their quick perception, and their ac- 
curacy of delineation, form to this day the 
great charms of Miss Edgeworth’s writings: 
they come back again old friends with a new 
face. The vignette to this volume is very 
pretty; but the frontispiece is overcrowded 
with figures for so small a space. 





Education Familiére, ou Séries de Lectures 
pour les Enfans; tirées de divers ouvrages 
de Miss Edgeworth. Traduites de l’Anglais, 
avecdes changemens considérables, par Louise 
Sw. Belloc. Premiére Série. Paris, 1832. 

Mapam_e S. Bettoc has “ done the state 

some service” by this very judicious and clever 

translation of Miss Edgeworth’s delightful tales. 

We know none so admirably adapted for juve- 

nile readers : it is impossible that instruction, 

so dramatically conveyed by example, can be 
without good and lasting influence on the 
future character which it assists in forming. 

The vignettes are very pretty. 








The Genius of the French Language displayed 
in a Series of Rules, Exercises, and all the 
most useful Idioms. By H. Holt. Pp. 200. 
Bowdery and Kerby. 

Tuts small volume will be found a most useful 

assistant to students of all ages of the French 

tongue, in which so many expressions not bear- 
ing literal translation form the principal diffi- 
culty in conversation to those who have not 
the advantage of conversing with the natives. 

Placed in the hands of pupils perfectly ac- 

quainted with the irregular and reflective verbs, 

it will enable them, with comparative ease, to 
acquire fluency of speech, by supplying the 
whole idiom of the language. 





A Treatise on the Stamp Laws, relating to 
Deeds and Assurances. By T. Coventry, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 642. 
London, 1832, for the Author. 

Tuts volume contains an exposition of the law 

as it now stands; and a second is promised, 

with the consolidated act, when passed. Since 
stamp laws were first imposed on the country, 

in 1694, to the present time, there has been a 

load of disjointed legislation upon this branch 

of the revenue; and though an abridgment 
and consolidation is loudly called for, we fear 
it will be a long while before a reformed parlia- 
ment can get through the urgent business 
which will be pressed upon it, to execute this 
useful duty. Till then, and afterwards, Mr. 

Coventry’s work must be useful and valuable 

to all whom it may concern. 








Standard Novels. No. XXIII. Sense and 
Sensibility. By Jane Austen. Bentley. 
WE do not know a more agreeable writer than 
Miss Austen: she possessed a talent peculiarly 
her own for making the common-place amusing, 
and the silly and the mean attractive, from the 
complete truth of the delineation. To this 
day, we find out likenesses to half our acquaint- 
ance in her dramatis persone, and are only 
surprised that they are not so entertaining as 
their prototypes. The great charm of her cha- 
racters is their reality. In the volume before 
us, what can be more actual than the joyous 
vulgarity of Mrs. Jennings, who, when a young 
friend is in the first despair of ill-requited 
affection, recollects that her former husband 
never found any thing do him half the good 
when he had an attack of gout as a glass of her 
old Constantia, which she takes for granted 


would be equally efficacious in the young lady’s 

case; and only becomes aware of the extent of 
her distress when she sees that she has left her 

dried cherries on her plate? Again, how ex- 
quisitely true is the innate selfishness of Mrs. 

John Dashwood! The conversation between 
her and her husband, where she convinces 
him that his father’s dying recommendation 
of his wife and daughters to the care of his 
son will be fulfilled to the letter by presents of 
game and fish, is the perfection of a domestic 
dialogue. The interest of the story, too, never 
flags; we are taken by surprise at the last 
minute, and have a very cordial and congratu- 
latory feeling at the conclusion. Miss Austen’s 
works are the truest pictures of English. 
middle and country life of her own time: an- 
tiquaries may hereafter study them for their ve- 
racity. One curious fact is, that the majority of 
her actors are like those of real existence,— 
silly, stupid, and ridiculous; and yet, in her 
hands, how completely they justify the asser- 
tion with which we commenced—that Miss 
Austen is one of the most amusing of writers. 








Lights and Shadows of German Life. 2 vols. 
London, 1832. E. Bull. 

A PLEASANT collection of popular tales, some 
of which have already appeared in an English 
dress in various pericdicals, and which, united, 
together form a very agreeable whole. Among 
the most amusing are the “ Fugitive of the 
Jura,” the ‘ Military Campaigns of a Man 
of Peace,” and ‘‘ Black Fritz.” It would have 
been a great improvement, had some account of 
the original authors been given. 





Family Classical Library. No. XXXVII. 
Homer, Vol. I. Valpy. 

Tur Classical. Library has now arrived at 

Homer, and Pope’s translation is commenced 

in this volume. We rather guess that we 

could say little new on the subject in the way 

of criticism. 





Shakspeare, with Illustrations, Vol. III. 
Valpy. 

Tuts republication proceeds very successfully ; 

and the edition is so well recommended by its 

size and style, that nothing more is necessary 

than to notice its progress. 





The Georgian Era. Vol. II. pp. 588. Lon- 


don, 1833. Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 

In our No. 786, when the first volume ap- 
peared, we expressed a favourable opinion of 
this design. The present gives us sketches 
of eminent military and naval men, and indivi- 
duals distinguished in the legal and medical 
professions since the accession of George I., to 
the number of more than five hundred. We 
miss the portraits, however, such as embel- 
lished the former volume. The notices are as 
well as could be expected from a work of the 
kind: where public materials are resorted to, 
original research could not be expected. 





Sketches of Vesuvius, with short Accounts of 
its principal Eruptions, &c. By John 
Auldjo, Esq. F.G.S., &c. 8vo. pp. 93. Lon- 
don, 1833. Longman and Co. 

Vesuvius seems to have placed itself at 

the present time in a state of fearful activity, 

as if it were to afford an additional éclat to 

Mr. Auldjo’s interesting volume. The sketches 

are numerous, beautiful, accurate, and cha- 

racteristic; and the letter-press contains ac- 
counts of the eruptions from the Christian era 








to our day. A more agreeable companion to, 
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and history of, this famous mountain could 
not be produced. 





The Causes of the French Revolution. 8vo. 

pp- 274. London, Longman and Co. 
Aw able historical retrospect from the age of 
Louis XIV., full of enlightened views, and 
developing the first springs of the great change 
in France with much talent, through the reign 
of Louis XV. and the writings of the philo- 
sophers. We shall return to it next Satur- 
day; and in the mean time cordially recom- 
mend it. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ACCOUNT OF THE LATE ERUPTION OF 
MOUNT ETNA. 

WE have the pleasure to lay before our readers 
an accurate account of the phenomena which 
accompanied the late eruption of Mount Etna, 
of which some particulars have already ap- 
peared. This account is from Singor A. Pla- 
cido di Luca, who was an eye-witness of all 
the particulars attending this dreadful conflag- 

ration. 


A summary Account of the new Eruption which 
took place on the Western Side of Mount Etna 
in November 1832. 

About the middle of the night of the 3lst of 
October, and the morning of the Ist of No- 
vember, there appeared, without any previous 
indications, an extraordinary phenomenon on 
the summit of Mount Etna; and at the base 
of the last cone on the northern side there sud- 
denly arose a column of flame and smoke, and 
shortly after a quantity of ignited and fluid 
matter was thrown up from the summit on the 
western side, and divided itself into numerous 
streams. 

In the morning of the Ist of November re- 
peated shocks of an earthquake, the noise of 
the lava, which flowed rapidly down those steep 
heights, the thick smoke which covered the sides 
of Etna, especially at the foot of the Monte 
Scavo, announced the very great violence of the 
eruption. After dinner we went from Bronte 
to observe the phenomena more closely ; and 
when we had proceeded about ten miles we 
were able to see the several ramifications of the 
lava, which, descending from the back of Etna, 
and passing by the Valle della Sorba, extended 
in two arms, touching on Monte Scavo, and 
flowed towards the district called La Chinsitta, 
above the wood of Maletto. On the 2d, con- 
trary to all expectation, the eruption ceased ; 
and we found the lava smoking much less 
than before, and almost entirely stopped: the 
heat began to abate, so that the most venturous 
observers were able to get upon it, and walk a 
little way. 

On the 3d, the hope that the fire was extinct 
was nearly certain; but in the evening of that 
day, towards nine o’clock, a violent shock of an 
earthquake, followed by other smaller ones, and 
a quantity of fresh smoke, which was seen in 
nearly the same direction as before, renewed 
our fears, and the eruption recommenced. At 
two hours after midnight there was a very 
severe shock, which, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, preceded a new fire by a few moments. 
We immediately saw a column of the blackest 
smoke, mingled with flames, ascend from the 
mountain: the thunders became louder and 
louder, and another cloud of smoke was observed 
rolling along the ground, becoming broader and 
broader ; all which were indubitable signs of a 
new eruption, and of the flowing of another 
torrent of burning lava. 








On the whole of the 4th a high S.E. wind 
blew, which drove the smoke towards us, and 


=| prevented us from making any accurate ob- 


servation. 

On the morning of the 5th we set out from 
Bronte to go nearer to the places traversed by 
the volcanic lava; and we observed that the 
fiery torrent now flowed between Monte Egitto 
and Monte Lepre, at the distance of one-third 
of a mile from the latter, and a little more from 
the former. The eruption appeared to rise 
about two miles above Monte Lepre, on the 
side of Etna, almost in a parallel line with the 
two arms of the other lava, which, as we said 
above, was thrown out three days before ; 
and there was only the distance of a mile 
between the two volcanic torrents. Having 
approached as near as was consistent with pru- 
dence to the hollow from which the fire issued, 
we found four openings, which threw out 
ignited matter, one of which was very large, 
two middling, and the fourth small. This 
point, which is nearly ten miles from Bronte, 
is called La Bocca del Fuoco, manifesting a 
former eruption on that spot. Raising our 
eyes from these openings we observed a cleft, 

most in a right line, in the sides of Etna, 
which was from ten to twenty palms in breadth, 
twenty to thirty deep, and about a mile in 
length. From this cleft volumes of smoke rose 
from time to time; and as at the bottom it 
touched, as it were, the four openings above 
mentioned, it thus gave the observers an op- 
portunity of beholding the burning pow 
of Etna, and the great furnace within. Mean- 
while the thunder was incessant, and the de- 
tonations were often terrible; the lava con- 
tinued to flow, and enormous masses of burning 
substances were thrown, without interruption, 
into the open air, mingled with volumes of 
flame and smoke : the shocks of the earthquake 
were extremely violent, affecting the animals, 
which fled in terror. 

On the 6th, the lava that issued from the 
four mouths had already traversed the Valle del 
Bue, and touched the north side of Monte del 
Lepre; and skirting the south side of Monte 
Egitto, advanced through the plain of Monte 
Lepre; so that it had already proceeded three 
miles. On the 7th, having passed the plain of 
Monte Lepre, the burning current touched a 
not very ancient and naked lava, denominated 
La Sciarella di Todaro; and on the following 
day it filled all that space. 

Up to this period no fear had arisen in the 
minds of the inhabitants of Bronte, because 
the places hitherto occupied by the lava were 
barren and desert, and in some parts woody 
spots, fit only to afford food for the cattle (chiefly 
for the goats) in the summer season: no se- 
rious damage had yet been done. But from the 
Sciarella di Todaro the direction of the ignited 
current inclined towards a vineyard, called 
Daghara Inchiusa; and on that side threatened 
the habitations of the people of Bronte, though 
the fire was still six miles distant. On the 
9th the current took another direction from 
the mouths from which it issued, and began to 
form a new and more violent arm, which turning 
to the right, proceeded towards La Chinsitta, 
touching, as it were, the extremity of the two 
arms of the first eruption: the lava, however, 
continued to flow more slowly in its first di- 
rection, by the plain of Monte Lepre and the 
Sciarella di Todaro. On the 10th, in fact, the 
new arm increasing in extent, passed La Chin- 
sitta, and began to do great damage in a neigh- 
bouring wood, belonging to the Prince of 
Maletto; the other arm stopped, and did not 
proceed any farther. On the llth it con- 
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tinued its most destructive progress through 
the wood, and stopped on the side of Daghara ; 
so that the fears which had been caused by 
the current on that side in the inhabitants of 
Bronte entirely ceased. But they had again 
reason to tremble the following day, when the 
new arm, having now become the principal, or 
only current, and being extremely enlarged by 
the accession of fresh matter, after issuing from 
the wood of Maletto, proceeded with much 
force and violence towards a fertile district of 
vineyards and orchards, belonging to the in. 
habitants of Bronte, and called La Musa. 

On the 13th it in fact covered the whole, 
and in an instant consumed the fine vineyards 
and orchards, and annihilated all the expen. 
sive labours of many ages, leaving in their 
room piles of black stones. Having devas. 
tated those vineyards, the lava (having reached 
level ground) began to spread extremely, so 
that it extended over a square mile in the 
plain called Della Zucca, and rose to the height 
of nearly fifty palms. As on the sides of the 
front of that enormous current the plain be. 
gan to incline towards the west, so the burn. 
ing lava began also to divide into two arms 
on the sides. One arm to the south of the 
current, about two hundred yards in breadth, 
approached the walls of Bronte, proceeding to- 
wards a point called S. Antonino il Vecchio, 
which commands and overhangs the inhabited 
country, whence it might easily have flowed 
directly to the town. This progress of the 
currents, which increased the terrors of the 
inhabitants, continued on the 14th, 15th, 
and 16th; so that the burning lava was 
only a mile and a half from the habitations, 
and had already covered highly cultivated 
grounds, divided into small portions among 
the most indigent of the cultivators. But on 
the 17th, this arm, mest fortunately, began to 
diminish, and the other to increase: so that a 
hope arose, that the lava would flow off through 
the little valley of Salice, beyond and to the 
right hand of the inhabited parts. The inha- 
bitants, therefore, took courage; and, by the 
advice of an able architect, set about erecting 
solid bastions, or walls of stone, at S. Anto- 
nino il Vecchio; and on the other hand pro- 
ceeded to clear the way for the current through 
the valley of Salice, by levelling the ground, 
and removing every obstacle that might im- 
pede its course. The work was actively begun 
onthe 16th, by an immense number of Brontese 
labourers, encouraged by the example and ex- 
hortations of the Prince di Maganelti, governor 
of the province, who had hastened from Ca- 
tania on the 10th. All the other principal au- 
thorities of the country, the clergy, and other 
persons of distinction, co-operated. 

In consequence of the direction already taken 
by the torrent, and of the precautions adopted, 
it is hoped that the course of this burning cur- 
rent may be so turned aside, that the country 
may be relieved from the imminent danger- 
Still, preparations have been made, in case of 
any unforeseen change, that the inhabitants 
may be able to fly, and abandon as little as pos- 
sible of their property to the devouring element. 

The desolation, the terror, the continued la- 
mentations, the loss of cousiderable possessions, 
the fear of losing the remainder, above all, the 
danger which still exists of seeing an indus- 
trious country, containing fifteen or sixteen 
thousand inhabitants, entombed under the 
streams of lava, excites the deepest feelings of 
sorrow and compassion in the minds of those 
who now visit this country, the scene of 80 
much affliction and distress, in order to gratify 
the curiosity naturally raised by the novelty of 
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so great, so extraordinary, and so fearful a 
phenomenon.— Catania, 18th Nov. 1832. 

P.S. We have other letters from Catania, 
which inform us that Etna had begun on the 
opposite or eastern side, towards Serrita, to 
emit smoke, sand, and water continually, from 
nine other mouths, which have opened in that 
direction. 





PALENQUE. 

We have seen letters from Mr. Waldeck 
down to the 8th of September, and we regret 
to learn from them, that, in consequence of the 
distressed state of Mexico, and of the failure of 
the funds which he had been promised, that 
gentleman is exposed to the danger of great 
privations, and, if not assisted, of being com- 
pelled to abandon the interesting researches 
which he has commenced. As this circum- 
stance has, we believe, been made known to 
some warm friends of science in this country, 
we are not without hopes that means will be 
furnished to Mr. Waldeck to complete the 
arduous undertaking in which he is engaged. 
In that case, however, no time ought to be lost : 
Dat bis, qui dat cito. 

During the rainy season Mr. Waldeck has 
been employing himself in the compilation of a 
vocabulary of the Tchol language, which is that 
spoken by the people of Palenqué. This lan- 
guage is so poor, that it consists of not more 
than seven or eight hundred, or at most a thou- 
sand words (many of them with Greek and 
Hebrew, and consequently with Arabic ter- 
minations) ; and among them there is not one 
to express Gop ; a fact which, we believe, to be 
unique of the kind. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. HamitTon in the chair.— Seventeen in- 
dividuals, some of them of rank, were elected 
into the Society. The balance in favour of the 
Society on the affairs of last month amounted 
to 2567. During the same period, 3,336 per- 
sons visited the gardens and museum. The 
meetings of the Society for scientific purposes 
commence next Tuesday evening, and the 
lectures by Dr. Grant on that day sennight,— 
arrangements which appeared to give much 
satisfaction to the meeting. We subjoin the 
following curious note from the proceedings of 
the committee of science on Col. Syke’s cata- 
logue of birds in the Dukhun. The domestic 
duck (anas Boschas), the colonel states, is ex- 
tensively bred by the Portuguese in Western 
India, and that it is subject to a kind of apo- 
plexy, which carries it off in a few minutes, 
although previously in apparent health. He 
has known a person lose a flock of more than 
thirty in the course of one day; and he has 
himself had ten ducks struck simultaneously, 
Stagger about for a short time as if drunk, run 
round in circles, fall on their backs, and die. 
He has not been able to discover any morbid 
appearances in the brain. In no instance, in 
the stomachs of the anatide, were animal mat- 
ters met with ; the contents consisted of grains, 
seeds, vegetables, and gravel. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
(Juvenile Lectures.) 

Ow Saturday last Mr. Faraday commenced at 
this place a series, if we may judge from the 
first, of the most instructive and delightful 
lectures on chemistry which great attain- 
ments in a science could reduce to the capa- 
city of the young and inquiring; and much 
do we rejoice in finding that a numerous 





auditory availed themselves of this opportunity 
for improvement. Sure we are that six of 
the holydays could not be better or more 
agreeably spent, than in listening to these in- 
teresting expositions; of which the fourth is 
given to-day, and the concluding two next 
week. The best advice that we can offer to 
every young friend to whom we wish well, 
lies in the single word Attend ; and much will 
they be indebted to Mr. Faraday for his con- 
descending labour. 
SELENOGRAPHIA. 

Messrs. ACKERMANN and Co. have just pub- 
lished ‘* A Telescopic View of the Moon’s Disc 
at the time of Opposition to the Sun, and in 
the state of Mean Libration ; from an original 
Painting, after Telescopic Studies and Micro- 
metrical Measurements. By Charles Blunt, 
Esq., Lecturer on Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy, Civil Engineer, &c.” It is by far 
the most elaborate, beautiful, picturesque, and 
interesting production of the kind that we ever 
saw ; representing within a circle of nearly 
twelve inches diameter, and with extraordinary 
fidelity and minuteness of detail, the counte- 
nance of the fair but freckled Queen of Night, 
‘‘as it may be advantageously seen by any 
patient and intelligent observer, with a tele- 
scope of magnifying power from forty to one 
hundred and twenty times.” 

“ The extremely different appearances,” says 
Mr. Blunt, in an accompanying Description of 
the Visible Lunar Hemisphere, ‘‘ which the 
same parts of the moon’s surface assume under 
the view of the telescope, even at one observa- 
tion, is highly curious and interesting; they 
are such, in some stages of the increase and 
decrease, as would not readily be credited with- 
out inspection, and will largely repay in delight 
the expense of an instrument equal to the ob- 
servation. The general excavations (if the 
expression may be used), or the rugged and 
diversified surface of the moon, are satisfacto- 
rily exhibited and understood from these 
changes of appearance. ‘Those spots of the 
moon which are considered to be mountains 
and valleys, are readily acknowledged to be so 
by an observer, who witnesses the gradual al- 
terations of their figure and appearance under 
the telescope. He finds, that in ali situations 
of the moon, except that of her opposition, the 
more elevated parts constantly cast shadows, 
in a direction opposite to that of the sun, and 
that the cavities are always dark on the side 
next toward the sun, and illuminated on the 
opposite one; and that the shadows of the con- 
vex, or projecting portions, become progres- 
sively shorter, as the sun’s light becomes more 
direct on the surface, while the lower tints of 
the retiring parts or cavities become less dark, 
by reason of the same change of diréction of 
the illuminating power. He finds, that as any 
given portion of the surface is removing from 
the direct illumination of the sun, the shadows 
of its projections invariably increase in length, 
and that, as the obliquity of the light continues 
to increase, the reduced tints of the retiring 
parts or cavities become still deeper. These 
changes, which are continually going on, may 
be observed in any stage of a lunation, but are 
perhaps more striking at the quadratures, or at 
seven days before and after the full. With a 
telescope of high power, and under favourable 
circumstances for the observation, the changes 
of forms and tints are seen to go on with a ra- 
pidity which, to a young observer, surprises 
and delights as ad perhaps as the extreme 
beauty of the general effect, Ifthe observer 
commences his examination with a general view 





of the entire disc, with a telescope of low mag- 

nifying power, as from 25 to 40, the larger 

dark spots which are visible to the naked eye 

resolve themselves into apparent cavities, dis- 

tinct spots of minor character, and ramifications 
of an infinite diversity of colour and figure. 
But in addition to these he finds other, and, if 
the subject be entirely novel to him, most un- 
expected and delightful appearances. He will 
perceive extensive valleys ; long ridges of moun- 
tains, of great elevation ; single mountains, 
occasionally rising to a great height; with vast 
excavations in the plains, of the estimated depth 
of nearly four miles, and of singular character 
and regularity of form. It will be observed 
that these appearances are not constant, but 
change their general character, form, and in- 
tensity of colour, with the gradual change of 
direction of the sun’s light. When the planet 
approaches to her opposition with the sun, the 
mountainous elevations, and the immense de- 
pressions of her surface, gradually incline to a 
character of more uniformity, while the entire 
disc assumes a new and equally beautiful ap- 
pearance. Points of light, and larger spots of 
different degrees of brilliancy, slowly take place 
of the rugged and more distinctly marked tracts 
before observed ; and permanent radiations, of 
various tints and brightness, traverse the whole 
surface, and complete the new picture.” 

To the principal plate is annexed a key-plate 
of the same size, with numerous figures and 
references. We cannot conceive a more de- 
lightful amusement, either for the young or 
for the old, than, with the aid of a good glass 
and these admirable plates, to *‘ learn to read 
the moon’s surface.” But, even when that 
knowledge has been acquired, Mr. Blunt re- 
marks, “the lunar observer has yet but a 
glimpse of his enjoyment,—he has arrived but 
at the threshold of the temple: let him enter 
with reverence ; for a view which before but 
excited his curiosity, will now irresistibly lead 
to inquiry of a much higher character ; he will 
find a far-spread field for rational conjecture, a 
noble feast for his philosophy.” 

It is but common justice to Mr. Blunt to 
say, that he has not been flattered when he has 
been ‘* encouraged to believe that his present 
attempt will be received as a descriptive illus- 
tration of great utility to any of our astrono- 
mical works, a splendid accompaniment to all 
school courses on the science, and a highly 
useful auxiliary to the pictorial illustration of 
public lectures.” 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Memorials of Oxford. No. III. 
Tue noble quadrangle, and the richly vaulted 
staircase to the hall of Christ Church, have fur- 
nished Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Le Keux with 
two pleasing subjects for the exercise of their 


Tilt. 


talents. The number also contains two clever 
engravings in wood; the one representing “‘ the 
Fayre Gate,”’ commonly called Tom Gate; the 
other the statue, by Bird, of the great founder 
of the college, the ambitious Wolsey. 


Victoria. An original Drawing from Nature 
upon stone, by F. W. Wilkin. 

One of the greatest difficulties in portrait- 
painting is to represent the lips sufficiently 
separated to shew the teeth. When this is suc- 
cessfully performed, it generally gives much 
animation to the countenance; but a failure is 
inevitably productive of either silliness, or se- 
verity of expression. We remember but one 
artist, Romney, whose skill in that respect was 
perfect; Lawrence’s was nearly so. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages, particularly of the Nine- 
teenth Century. With Memoirs, by William 
Jerdan, Esq. F.S.A. &c. Part XLV. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

Tue cabinet, the camp, and the bench, have 
contributed to the forty-fifth number of the 
National Portrait Gallery. The memoirs and 
the portraits are of the Right Hon. Dudley 
Ryder Earl of Harrowby, the late Major- 
General Sir Charles Shipley, and the late Right 
Hon. Sir William Grant. From our own know- 
ledge and recollection we can testify to the 
striking resemblance in the head of Lord Har- 
rowby, which is from a fine picture by Phillips, 
and in that of Sir William Grant, which is 
from another fine picture by Harlow. We 
quote the following passage from that part of 
the biographical notice of the Earl of Har- 
rowby, which alludes to his lordship’s retire- 
ment from office ; because we are sure that the 
justice of it will be acknowledged by all who 
have ever had an opportunity, however slight, 
of observing the character of that amiable and 
venerable nobleman. 

*¢ And he has retired with the regard of all 
who knew him—of a multitude of friends, to 
whom he has endeared himself by a life of 
unvarying affability and kindness; and of the 
general mass, who can appreciate those virtues, 
though they have not so immediately come into 
contact with their exercise. Asa minister, the 
affability of Lord Harrowby was most merito- 
rious: he was so easy of access, as to render the 
reproach of official hauteur inapplicable to him 
and his concerns; and both as a public and as 
a private man, his gentle and gracious manners 
have ever caused him to be looked up to with 
gratitude and esteem. His countenance is ani- 
mated and intellectual; his mode of speaking 
impressive ; his political career has not been 
stained with one blot ; and howsoever his later 
years may be passed, he may be assured that 
the good wishes and the admiration of his 
country attend him.” 


Pyone from the Works of the late Henry 
iverseege. Part III. London, Moon, Boys, 
and Graves; Manchester, J. C. Grundy. 
“Te Black Dwarf,” ‘* Touch of the Spasm,”’ 
and ‘* Friar Tuck,” are the delightful orna- 


ments of this Part. The first embodies the 
creation of Scott in an admirable manner; the 
second is a delicious contrast of female infirmity 
and beauty, in the old ailing lady and her 
sweetly delicate nurse; and the third is—is 
* Friar Tuck.” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONGS. 

These exquisite Lyrics were written for Heath’s Book 
of Beauty, to illustrate a portrait; but, being ex- 
cluded in the arrangement of that charming volume 
for publication, they have been kindly given to the 
Literary Gazette. Our readers must, under the cir- 
cumstances, fancy a likeness to which to apply them. 
— Ed. L. G. 

WHEN doT think of thee ?>— 
When think I not ? 

Thou art, whate’er may be, 
Still unforgot. 


Does the sweet morning rise, 
Bride-like, from sleep, 

When their first revelries 
Bird and bee keep, 

Singing out joyously 
In the green tree ? 

Then, when my hopes are high, 
Think I of thee. 





When, in the languid noon, 
Lip and eye close— 

When, like a fairy boon, 
Sweets leave the rose— 

Then life’s enchanted stream, 
Lovely and lone, 

Mirrors a name and dream — 
Both are thine own. 


When tke chill midnight bids 
Dark shadows lour — 
Tears in the fragrant lids 
Of each pale flower — 
Then, O how mournfully ! 
Think I of thee— 
So darkly our destiny 
Closes round me ! 


Fate has one hope for me, 
Life but one lot : 
When do I think of thee ?— 
When think I not ? L.E. L. 





THESE are the words, the burning words, 
I used to breathe long, long ago; 

My lute has lost its early tone, 
My lip forgot its early glow. 


I sing no more as I have sung ; 

My lute and love are separate now— 
Tis taken from its red-rose tree, 

And hung upon a darker bough. 


But do not think that I can bid 

My first and dearest dream depart : 
Oh! love has only left my lip, 

To sink the deeper in my heart. 


I cannot bear to sing of love: 
It seems like sacrilege to me, 
To let a cold and careless world 
Hear words which only are for thee. 
L. E. L. 








DRAMA. 

Ovn dramatic register for the past week need 
be but short. On Saturday Mr. H. Phillips 
made his bow for the first time this season at 
Covent Garden, as Cedric, in the Maid of 
Judah; and on Thursday appeared in the re- 
vival of Comus. In both, his singing gave great 
pleasure. Comus is, perhaps, too classical for 
the heterogeneous audience, which is more 
mixed at Christmas than any other time of the 
year; but the theatre was full on this occasion ; 
and the talents of Miss Inverarity, Miss E. 
Romer, Mrs. Keely, Miss H. Cawse, Miss 
Horton, Wilson, Duruset, Morley, Stansbury, 
&c. were finely exerted on the music of Handel 
and Arne. Abbott was a good Comus. 


At Drury Lane on Thursday, the Way to 
get married introduced Dowton, jun.to London, 
in the character of Tangent; Caustic being 
played by his father, Toby Allspice by Farren, 
Dashall by Balls, Faulkner by Cooper; and 
Julia, Lady Sorrel, and Clementina Allspice, 
by Miss Phillips, Mrs. C. Jones, and Mrs. 
Glover. This comedy is an extravaganza of 
no great merit; and since originally recom- 
mended by Quick’s Toby and Lewis’s Tangent, 
hardly worth a revival. The débutant was 
most favourably received, and acquitted himself 
with some ability ; but the part was not well 
chosen, either for itself, or for its recollected 
comparisons ; and we can only speak of it with 
moderate praise. The rest of the cast did nearly 
all that was possible, and several of the charac- 
ters were very ably personated. 


At the Olympic we have to hail the return 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 


Drury Lane.—In the tragedy of Pizarro, 
which I saw since my last, Mr. Cooper and 
Mrs. Faucit, as the Spanish General and his 
lady, wore respectively their dresses of the Earl 
of Richmond and the Queen of Denmark. If 
another performer must sustain the part of 
Rolla after his demise, he should be a little 
more like the original representative in dress 
and face than the grimy personage introduced 
on this occasion. It is particularly amusing to 
witness the facility with which the whole of 
the characters transfer their sympathy from 
the corpse of the hero to that of the pleb. 


Covent Garden. December 26.— The per. 
formance of the pantomime was literally stop. 
ped by an outcry for a hornpipe; and Mr, 
Matthews, the clown, spoke to the effect that 
no hornpipe could be danced, because none was 
announced in the bills, but that he would sing 
a song instead, which he forgot to add was as 
much advertised as the hornpipe. The humour 
of the song (Hot Codlings) consisted in sud- 
denly stopping short at the end of each verse, 
and disappointing the auditors of an expected 
and unmistakeable rhyme. This rhyme was 
in each instance of its occurrence supplied by 
one or other of the gentry who had raised the 
cry, to the first of whom Mr. M. called out, 
“Tl tell your mother!” and to the second, 
“One fool is enough at a time!” All this 
was doubtless very witty, but can scarcely be 
considered legitimate wit for a national theatre, 
even in Christmas week. 

Olympic. December 27.— As there can be 
no doubt that the scenery and dresses of the 
Paphian Bower are meant to be strictly classi- 
cal, I would fain know whose judgment placed 
a statue from the chisel of Canova in the 
ancient temple of Venus. In the midst of a 
song, the hair of Mars’s helmet caught the 
head-dress of Ate, and lifting it from her head, 
dangled it in air. As this head-dress was 
embellished with real fire, its contact with the 
combustible material with which it was en- 
tangled, might have been productive of awk- 
ward consequences; but fortunately the sole of 
effects produced were the momentary stoppage 
of the singing, the terror of the goddess, and 
the laughter and exclamations of the audience. 
The anxiety of the fair manager that all things 
should go smoothly, is very laudable; but it was 
somewhat ludicrous to see Venus despatch one 
of the Graces to abuse a scene-shifter, because 
part of the scenery had hitched. 


Adelphi. December 28.— There is an ab- 
surdity in the pantomime here, for the avoid- 
ance of which, either of these three plans might 
be adopted. Mrs. Honey and Miss Daly should 
not be obliged to act the faries in the intro- 
duction — Mrs. Honey and Miss Daly should 
not hurry home to bed immediately after the 
transformations — or two females a little more 
like Mrs. Honey and Miss Daly should be 
found than those who are now nightly re- 
quired to finish the parts of the absentees. 


Olympic. December 29.— Adonis in the 
Paphian Bower should vanish through the 
stage, on the application of a charm by Venus; 
but on this occasion the carpenters enearthed 
him nearly five minutes before his time—to wit, 
in the midst of a quartet, which was forthwith 
rendered a disjointed trio. It was a parody on 
Mild as the moonbeams — imagine that without 
the male part! Madame got over this difficulty 
with her accustomed address ; but those which 
arose when the proper time came for the evanish- 





of Liston, in renewed health. 


ment of her adored, were, alas ! insurmountable. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


She applied the charm to empty nothing, sub- 
stituted a cool ‘*‘ He went just now,” fora 
surprised ‘* He’s gone !”? and looked unutter- 
able, though not inexplicable, things at the 
delinquents at the coulisses. 








VARIETIES. 


New Substance.—The Edinburgh Journals 
mention that Sir D. Brewster has ascertained 
some extraordinary properties in a new salt 
discovered by Dr. W. Gregory. This salt con- 
sists of oxalate or chromium and potash; and 
one of the images formed from it by double 
refraction is a bright scarlet, while another is a 
bright blue. The acid, hydro-nitrous, is com- 
bined of two fluids of different specific gravity, 
and one possessed of a much higher refractive 
power than the other. Farther investigation 
into these remarkable phenomena is going on. 

Earthquake in Wales. —The newspapers 
contain an account of an earthquake near 
Swansea, on Sunday morning. The direction 
was from 8.W. by W. toN.E. by E. A sound 
resembling the discharge of artillery preceded 
the vibration, which lasted from a second to a 
second and a half of time. 

Just Criticism.—A critic in a recent publica- 
tion truly asserted, that John Reeve, in Cupid, 
was “ a much greater dancer than Taglioni.” 
His clever imitator in the Covent Garden pan- 
tomime, Mr. Payne (who also acts Tasnar, the 
chief of the Nobodies, so well), is, by the same 
rule, when stuffed, a greater dancer than 
either. 

New Periodicals. — The new year has, as 
usual, produced its new brood of periodicals ; 
of which several Number Ones have been sent 
tous. Ea. gr—No. I. The British Cyclo- 
pedia of Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, &c. 


Second division: literature, history, geogra- | 


phy, law, and politics. By C. F. Partington, 
Esq. This is really better done altogether 
than the first part, of which we had occasion to 
speak so highly. The woodcuts are charming 
specimens ; the literary portion able and ju- 
dicious. — No. I. of the New Anti-Jacobin, or 
South of England Magazine, a monthly con- 
servative, displaying much good sense and con- 
siderable abilities, published at Brighton.—No.I. 
of the Y’igaro, a monthly sheet, of the opposite, 
or radical, persuasion, and promising to be 
weekly, when the tax (i.e. stamp-duty) is 
taken off knowledge.—No. I. of the New Evan- 
gelical Church of England Champion,a monthly, 
by W. Bailey, A.B., containing a strenuous 
assault upon the Roman Catholic Church of 
Ireland, in a letter addressed to Dr. Crolly, 
titular archbishop of Down; a name, by the 
by, which formerly led to some confusion, by 
causing the Rev. G. Croly, our distinguished 
poet and Protestant writer, to be mistaken for 
an individual from whom he was always sepa- 
rated by at least an /.—In music, we have 
No. I. of the Guilianiad, or Guitarist’s 
Monthly Magazine, with some very pretty 
guitar music, and pleasant musical informa- 
tion ; for example, that Sontag (Countess 
Rossi) disclaims the intention of returning to 
the stage; that the Hanover Rooms are reno- 
vating and organ-ising for the Philharmonic 
Concerts, and 'Bartholdy, Bishop, Cramer, and 
C. Potter, engaged to compose novelties for the 
Society ; that Malibran (De Beriot), in conse- 
quence of her marriage, would rather not ap- 
Pear in public for a few months; and that 
Pasta is building a beautiful villa for retire- 
ment (but not of the same kind), near Como.— 
No. I. Flutonicon, new series, a short essay on 
the instrument, and some good specimens of 


flute music [not in music].—No. I. of the 
Zoological Magazine, an amusing selection of 
natural history, with a useful monthly calendar. 

“ Henry was the only actor in America who 
kept a carriage. It was in the form of a coach, 
but very small—just sufficient to carry himself 
and wife to the theatre; it was drawn by one 
horse, and driven by a black boy. Aware of the 
| jealousy towards players, and that it would be 
| said he kept a coach, he had caused to be painted 
on the doors, in the manner of those coats of 
arms which the aristocracy of Europe display, 
two crutches in heraldic fashion, with the motto, 
* This or these.’ It is remembered that Henry 
said, ‘I put this marked motto and device on 
|my carriage, to prevent any impertinent re- 
|marks on an actor keeping his coach. The 
| wits would have taken care to forget that the 
| actor could not walk.’ ”’.—Dunlap’s American 
Drama. 


| Qui ne sent rien, parle 4 merveille, 
Doutes d’un amant rempli — H 
C’est ton cceur, et non ton oreille, 
Qui doit écouter ce qu'il dit. 
Translation : 
He talks best who feels the least; 
Doubt the witty love’s displaying — 
’Tis your heart, and not your ear, 
That should list what he is saying. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
A new edition of Burney’s History of Music, with a 
continuation to the present time, by C. Cowden Clarke. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Annual Biography and Obituary, Vol. XVII. (1833), 
8vo. 15s. bds. — Causes of the French Revolution, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. bds.—Auldjo’s Sketches of Vesuvius, 8vo. 9s. bds. 
—Beli on the Liver, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Georgian Era, Vol. II. 
3vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.— Alderson on the Pre-existence of 
Christ, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Surtees’s Twenty-five Years in the 
Rifle Brigade, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Fifty Scripture Illustra- 
tions of the Life of our Saviour, 15s. bds.—Casswall on 
the Organ of Hearing, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Wright’s Scenes 
in North Wales, with 36 Engravings, 4s. 6d. bds.—My 
Village versus Our Village, by the Author of Barney Ma- 
honey, fep. 8s. bds.—Bp. Mant on the Happiness of the 
Blessed, 12mo. 48. Gd. bds.—Sinclair’s Dissertations vindi- 
cating the Church of England, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Devo- 
tional Extracts for every Day in the Year, 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. bds.—Rev. H. Stebbings’s Sermons, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
—Young’s Tales of my Father, 18mo. 3s. cloth.—Wood’s 
Etymological Guide, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Hints to a 
Fashionable Mother, by a Physician, 18mo. 2s. cloth.— 
The Daughter’s own Book, 18mo. 2s. bds.—Recollections 
of a Chaperon, by Lady Dacre, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. Gd. 
bds.— Bowditch’s Translation of La Place’s Mécanique 
Céleste, Vols. I. and Il. roy. 4to. 5%. 15s. 6d. cloth.— 
Maclure’s Opinions on various Subjects, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
—Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, by the Rev. J. Scott, 
fcp. 6s. cloth. — Domestic Portraiture, Memoirs of the 
Richmond Family, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Miller’s Differential 
Calculus, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, 
2 vols. 12mo. 15s. hf.-bd.—Kidd’s Picturesque Companion 
to the Watering Places of Great Britain, 18mo. 12s. 6d. 
cloth; 13s. 6d. gilt edges. — Flute-Player’s Keepsake for 
1833, 14s. bd. — Giulianiad, or Guitarist’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, 2s. 6d.—Flutonicon, No. I., New Series, ls. 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
December. Thermomete.. Bavometer. 
Thursday-- 27 | From 29. to 41. | 3009 to 30-01 
Friday «+--+ 28 oeee ~ e¢ 39. 29°85 ++ 29°75 
Saturday+- 29 29. ++ 41. 29-70 ++ 29°66 
Sunday---- 30 28. ++ 37. 3005 +--+ Stat. 
Monday -- 31 30, ++ 44 29°89 ++ 29°60 

January 1833. 

Tuesday «+ 1 coos Ble ce 40. 29°65 ++ 2978 

Wednesday 2 eeee BE. +e 45. 29°07 ++ 30°14 
Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
Except the 27th, cloudy, with frequent rain. Snow 

fell during the night of the 30th; depth -5 of an inch. 
Rain fallen, *55 of an inch. 
Edmonton. 

Latitude ----++ 51937’ 32” N. 

Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H. ADAMS, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON: SCHOOL. 


This Schoel is conducted within the walls of the Uni- 
versity, by the Professors of Latin and Greek, under the super- 
intendence of the Council. 

The Academical Year is divided into Three Terms, the Fee 
for each of which is 5/. 

The subjects taught are—Reading, Writing ; the Properties of 
the most familiar Objects, Natural and Artificial; the English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Languages; Ancient and 
Modern History ; Geography, both Physical and Political; Arith- 
metic; the Elements of Mathematics, and of Natural Philosophy ; 
and Drawing. 

The School Hours are from 9} A.M. to 3} p.m., during which 
One Hour and a Quarter are allowed for recreation. 

The School opens, after the Christmas Recess, on Monday, 
Jan. 14th. THOMAS COATES, Sec. 

Dec. 19th. 


U) MSY eSstrs of LONDON: 
GEOLOGY. 

A Course of Lectures on Geology, by Professors Turner, Grant, 

and Lindley, will be given on the Evenings of Monday, Wednes- 

day, and Friday, at Seven o’Clock. The Course will consist of 

about Thirty-five Lectures, beginning on Monday, the 7th of Jan. 

Fee for the Course, 2/. 2s. 

Political Economy—Mr. M‘Culloch will commence this Course 
on the Ist of February. The Lectures will be delivered Three 
Times a-Week, from Half-past Ten to Half-past Eleven, and the 
Course divided into T'wo Parts. Fee for the whole Course, 5!.; 
for each Division, 2/. 15s. 

English Law—Professor Amos will commence a Course upon 
General Law on Monday, the 2ist; and upon the Exclusion of 
Evidence on Wednesday, the 23d of January, at a Quarter before 
Seven. Fee for each Course, 1/. 10s.; or for the Two, 2l. 10s, 

Zoology—Professor Grant will commence his Second Course on 
the Ist of February, and will continue to the Ist of May. Fee for 
the Course, 3/. 

It is not necessary that persons at eR these, or any Courses 
of Lectures in the University, should be Matriculated Students. 


. Council Room, Dec, 2ist. 
THOMAS COATES, Sec. 


UY’S HOSPITAL. — The Spring Course 
of Lectures will commence on Monday, Jan. 21. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine—Dr. Bright and Dr. Addison. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Addison. 
Anatomy and Operations of Surgery—Mr. Bransby Cooper. 
Mr. T. Bell will give the Lectures on the Teeth. 
Principles and Practice of Surgery with Operations—Mr. Key and 

Mr. Morgan. 
Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Blundell. 
Physiology, or Laws of the Animal Economy—Dr. Blundell. 
Comparative Anatomy—Mr. T. Bell. 
Chemistry— Mr. A. Aikin and Mr. A. Taylor. 
Experimental Philosophy—Mr. W. M. Higgins. 
Lectures and Demonstrations in Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Hodgkin, 
Clinical Lectures and Instructions. 
Botany and Entomology—Mr. C. Johnson. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Mr. A. Taylor. 

Pupils will be permitted the use of the Library, Reading Room, 
and Botanic Garden, subject to Regulations. 

Catalogue of the Museum, with Observations and Notes by 
Dr. Hodgkin. 

For Particulars apply to Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to the Hos- 
pital. 


RENCH TEACHER.~—A French 


Gentleman, who has for many years been accustomed to 
teach the French Language, is desirous of a Situation in a 
School. He has also a knowledge of the Latin and Italian 
Languages. 
Application to be made to Mr. Rees, No. 89, Paternoster Row. 











Scenes in North Wales. 
In duodecimo, embellished with 36 Line Engravings, 
price only 4s. 6d. boards, 


GCENES in NORTH WALES; with 
Historical Illustrations, Legends, and Biographical 
Notices. By G. N. WRIGHT, A.M. 

London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; R. Grif- 
fin and Co. Glasgow ; W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; and sold by all 
Booksellers in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

Just published, 
Davenport’s Biographical Dictionary, with 
355 Portraits, 12s. boards. 


OVERNESSES’* MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, enrolled under the protece 
tion, and with the privileges of an Act, 10 Geo. LV. c. 56, 
Under the patronage of 
H.R. H. the PRINCESS AUGUSTA, 
H.R. H. the DUCHESS of KENT. 

In this Society, Annuities, and Provision in case of Sickness, 
may be made on the part of Ladies engaged in Education. 

Cc ications to be i 1 (post-paid) to the Rev. 
hfe J. E. Bennett, Secretary, 44, Devonshire Street, Portland 

lace. 

Subscriptions and donations will be received by Messrs. Drum- 
mond, Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, and Messrs. Bosanquet and 
Co. Bankers ; and by Messrs. Rivington, Waterloo Place and St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and Messrs. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; 
whens Prospectuses may be had gratis, and the Book of Rules, 
price ls. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are sorry for our Ben | ** Rejected Poet,” who 
resides so appositely at Kennington Cross; but we can 
only insert one verse of his composition. 
For seeking after worldly fame 
Is an idle worthless chase; 
And ere an honour decks your name, 
You are tired with the race. 








Sixty beautiful Views for Fifteen Shillings. 

This day is published, price 15s. elegantly bound, 
HE LANDSCAPE ALBUM, or Illustra. 
tions of Great Britain; in a Series of Sixty Views, by 
W. WESTALL, Esq. A.R.A. With Descriptions of the Scenery. 
*,* This Work is uniform in size with the Landscape and 
Picturesque Annuals, but contains more than double the number 
of Plates. It is peculiarly suitable as a Present for Youth, or a 


School Prize. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street, 
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yee oo 
ce 8s. per annum, 
ENT’s” “LITERARY pwADVERTIS ER, 
d Register of Engravings, Works on the Fine Arts, 
&c. &e. Published on the 10th of every Month. 

A Supplement will be issued with the Jan. 
Namber, containing a complete Alphabetical List of all the New 
Books and princi sat Mnarerings published in London during the 
Year 1832, from January to December inclusive. The size and 
price is given to each Book, and the List of Engravings contains 
the Names of the Painter and Engraver of each subject, with the 
st! poe as - rice of each Print. 

blished for Robert Bent, by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hell Court; and supplied, postage free, by all Book- 
sellers and seywuvenmers, 


NTEW, SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


WORKS of INTEREST, just completed, and now 
ready for delivery. 


Batty’s Views of the Principal Cities of Eu- 
rope, embracing Oporto, Lisbon, Brussels, Antwerp, Edinburgh, 
&c. from ori ginal Paintings, by Colonel Batty. With Key-Plates 
detailing aoe name of each object depicted, and the points of view 


presen 
Imperial Octavo, 4/. extra cloth boards and lettered. 
a oeren, & 4 Guineas; Proofs, 6/.10s.; Proofs, India, 9/. 
al Quarto Proofs, 9!.; Proofs, India, 10 Guineas; with 
ichings, Tal. 10s. 

The Plates are all engraved by the most eminent Engravers — 
Pye, Cook, Goodall, Millar, Le Keux, &o.; Fy jand the Work ranges 
in size with every book of scenery p Entirely Pp 
in one volume. 


Coney’s Ancient Cathedrals. 
of the most superb Specimens of the Cathedrals, 
ille, and other Pabiie Buildings of Celebrity, in 
he Drawings and En- 
with Descriptions in 
Fork is designed to pre- 
sent the most admired Specimens of Gothic Architecture on the 
Continent, upon a scale in which their peculiar beauty ma 4 
fully a t is printed in = = folio, the size of each 
grav 00 thohes by 16. y express permission, dedicated 
to His fae. 
The Work complete in one eser eve cloth nore 
and lettered . eee seseee £1010 0 
A few copies worked on India. — “ditto esesee 1414 0 


Landseer’s Animale, jem the Zoological Gar- 
dens. A Series of Characteristic Sketches of Animals, prin- 
cipally from the Zoologica! Legge drawn from the Life and 
engraved by omas Landseer. taining Sixty-four En- 
qrevingy 3 oe a beautiful | Vignette View of the Zoological Gar- 
den d by pleasing and va- 

tive Notices "of ‘the various Animals portrayed, by 
John Team rrow, Esq. And the Work is dedicated, by express 
permission, to the Zoological Society. 

Royal Quarto, complete, extra cloth boards .... £313 6 

Proofs on India Paper, Imperial Quarto, ditto.. 5 0 0 








lv. 
Turner's Views in England and Wales. 


Picturesque Views in ae and Wales, from Drawings by 


. W. Turner, Es ith Descriptive and Historic Li- 
justrations, by H. E E. Liovd.. Esq. This very splendid and beau. 
tiful Work, which has engrossed much of the highest talent in 
art this country has produced, will be comprised in the limit of 
two volumes, the first of which is now ready for delivery. 

al Quarto, extra cloth boards and lettered, 10 Guineas. 
Imperial Quarto, Proofs, we Guineas; Proofs, India, 24. 
Colombier Folio, before the letters, 40/.; with Etchings, 481. 
Part XVI. the First Part of the Second Vo- 
lume is nearly ready. 
London: Published aby Moon, Boys, and eaves Printsellers to 
His Majesty, 6, Pall Mal 








MUSIC. 
VENINGS in GREECE. 


By THOMAS MOORE, Esq 
Just published, by J. Power, 34, Geen 
The Second Evening of the above ‘celebrated 
Work; the Music omy ye and — by Henry R. Bishop 
and Mr. Moore. Price > 
* = The First and Evenings may be had in 
1 vol. bound in cloth, price 1/. 12s. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED mony DAY. 
vol. post 8vo. pri 


IP WENTY.FIVE YEARS in the RIFLE 


=o late WILLIAM SURTEES, Quarter-master. 
rinted for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, London. 








‘ew Christmas Presents for Children. 
Y ARRY “OWEN; ; or, the Snow-Woman 
and Poor Rob a Sap Sweeper. 
By MARIA EDG WORTH. 
With eeu iw 
Printed to meee 1g “ Bariy Lessons.” 


Gospel Stories. 
An Attempt to render the chief Events of the Life of Our Sa- 
viour intelligible and profitable to Young Children. 1 vol. 
il. 
The History of the late War, with Sketches 
of Napoleon, ao and W. < on, in the Style of Stories fi 
Children. With Woodeuts. 1 vel.” ? ais 


Stories for Children, ‘from the History of 
England. Eleventh edition, 3s. half-bound 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On Jan. Ist, 1833, was published, ty Baldwin and Cradock, 
London, price ls. No. XIX. of the 
ORTICULTURAL REGISTER, 
and General Magazine of all Useful and Interesting 
Discoveries connected with to oon is — — —s 
Conducted by JOSEPH P. 

Gardener and Forester to sits — the Dube, of anaes 

atsworth. 

This Monthly Periodical, containing 48 pages, closely printed 
in octavo, and illustrated by numerous Engravin, 3, is intended 
to place within the reach of all persons every real im a 
connected with Horticulture, Natura! History, and Rural 
nomy; and, from the very extensive and rapid sale for the last 
eighteen months, it may fairly be inferred that its contents have 
met the wishes of a large portion of society. 

No. XIX. contains a mass of information 
from the pens of various Gent! and Gard of first-rate 
abilities. 2 : : 

No. XX. will contain a coloured Figure of 
an entire new and splendid Dahlia. P 

Vol. I. containing 18 Nos. may be had in 
boards for 18 18s. 








nique Christmas and New Year's Present. 
HE STORY. TELLER, a Minor Library 
of Fiction, publishing in weekly numbers, is now ready, 
in one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, and containing 
i 200 original and selected Tales by the first Authors of the 


“The Cameo Gallery of Portraits, accom- 
panying the volume, consists of six Heads, beautifully embossed 
on large cards in colours, including Scott, Byron, Moore, Lord 
Grey, the Duke of Wellington, and King illiam IV. These 
very elegant Portraits present a singular combination of artist- 
like effects, and are exclusively produced under a patent. De- 
tached from the volume, these heads, in themselves, would form 
a most acceptable Christmas and New Year's Present. 

B. As the number of volumes made up for sale is very li- 
mited, on account of the great expense attending the Cameos, 
early applications will be necessary. To be had of all respectable 
Book sellers i in the usual wey. 
W ORKS published by the ORIENTAL 

TRANSLATION FUN 
Sold by J. Murray, Albemarle Street; and Parbury and Allen, 
ay Street. The Works may also be had at the House o 
he Royal Asiatic Society, No. 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street. 

1. The Tahkik al Iréb, and Takwim 
Bulddn, two Geographical Works by Sddik Isfahdnf; also, a 
Critical Essay on various Oriental Works; translated by J. C. 
from the original Persian MSS. in the possession of Sir William 
Ouseley, the Editor. 8vo. 10s. 

2. The Shah Nameh of the Persian Poet Fir- 
dausf, translated and abridged, in Prose and Verse, with Notes 
and Illustrations, by James Atkinson, Esq. This celebrated 
Persian Poem comprises the History of Persia, from its first Sove- 
reign to A.D. 636, and is replete with — adventures and 
og Th, of ancient manners. 8vo. 

3. The Tezkereh al Vakiat, or Private Me- 
moirs of the Moghul Emperor Hu salatity written by Jouher, a 
confidential Denmae ofhis pigs Translated from the Persian 
by Major Charles Stewart. 4to. 10s. 

4. The Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, a History of 
the Mohammedan Power ae India during the last Century, by 
Mir Gholam Hu from the Translation of 
Haji ae and collated d with the Persian Original, by Lieut.- 
Col. John Briggs. Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. . 

5. Hoei lan ki, ou Histoire du Cercle de 
Craie, Drame en Prose et en Vers, traduit du Chinois, et accom- 

agné de Notes, par Stanislas Julien. This is an interesting 
chinese Drama, iene upon a story similar to the Judgment 
Solomon. 
6. San Kokf tsou ran to sets, ou Apercu Gé- 
néral des Trois Royaumes, traduit de l’original Japonais-Chinois, 
ar M.J.Klaproth. (Ouvrage accompagné de Cinque Cartes.) 
his Work gives a yo ~ and the Islands of Lieu- 
chieu and Jesso. 8vo. ( oP 5s. 

7. Annals of the wor ters Empire, from 1591 
to 1659 of the Christian Era, translated from the Turkish of Naima 
by Charles Fraser, Esq. Vol. I. 4to. MU. lie. 6d. “ 

8. Raghuvansa, Kélidaésee Carmen, Sanskrite 
et bw vey edidit Adolphus FridericusStenzler. This Poem gives 
a mg Ra account of the Family ofthe Raghavas, which * aa birth 
ma, the favourite Hero of the Hindus. 





us. 4to. 1.1 


9. Customs and Manners of the Women of | Om 


en the 
- of the 


ment. 





Persia, and their 
original Persian P meconrn Beg t by James Atkinson, E 
aged India Companys engal Medical Es: 


Bvo. 

10. History of the Early Kings of Persia, 
from Kaiomars, the first of the Peshdddian Lelee to the Con. 
quest of Irdn by Alexander the Great. Translated from the 

original Persian of Mirkhend, entitled the Rauzat-us-safa, with 
Notes and Iliustrations, b David Shea, of the Oriental Depart- 
ment of the Hon. East India Company's College. 8vo. 10s. 

- The Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of 
Antioch, written by his Attendant Archdeacon, Paul of Aleppo, 
in Arabic. Part the Third, the Cossack Country, and Mus- 
covy. Translated by F. C. Belfour, M.A. Oxon. &c. &c. In 
demy 4to. 10s. 


f | one, with eighty Cuts. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
RE SS NT 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
r | ‘HE SECOND SERIES of TRAITS and 
STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of the First Series. 

« It possesses all the merits by which the former volumes were 
distinguished, and is sullied by none of their defects. .... The 
work before us contains more information respecting the cha. 
racter, habits, and feelings of the Irish peasantry, than any that 
a for a long time come before the British public.”— Atheneum, 


Dublin: W. F. Wome Lendon, Simpkin and Marshall, 
d R. Groombridge. 
The . ‘Author of the : Sketch-Book. 
OL. XX. of the MIRROR, with a Steel. 
Plate Portrait of Washington Irving, E $4. » & Biogra. 
phical Memoir, Eighty-eight pgm and 464 enlarged pages, 
is now publishing, price 5s. 
Part CXXXI. price 8d. and Part CX XXII, 
price 10d. (completing Vol. XX.) are also ready. 
The Supplementary Number, containing the 
above Portrait, Memoir, Title-page, Index, &c. price 2d. 
John Limbird, 142, Strand; and all Booksellers. 





In 12mo. with several Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 


OME for the HOLYDAYS 
Contents. 

Education—Stuffed Birds—Lion, Zebra, &c.—Ruins at May. 
field—Bromley ae idee pis i a gag Bible 
—Courts of Law—Mechanics’ I Stone 
Lyte Bie og Mythology—Iron, Chain, and Stone Bridges 

alconry—The Dog—Guy Fawkes—Birds in Winter—T welfth- 
Day explained—Christmas nearly over—Taking Leave. 

‘Whittaier, _———— and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


JOOD’s COMIC ANNUAL 


for 1833 





Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
New Editions of the Comic Annual for 1830, 
1831, and 1832. 
Hood’s Whims and Oddities, 


A new and cheaper edition; the two vols. now comprised in 
Price 12s. neatly half-bound. 





German Language. 
A second edition, eae a enlarged, 12mo. price 5s. in 


COMPENDIOUS ‘GERMAN GRAM. 
AR, with a Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes, 
alphabetically arvanged 
AD LPHUS BERNAYS, Ph. Dr. 
Professor of the German Language and Literature, i in King’s 
College, London. 
= Also, by the same Author, 
Familiar German Exercises, 12mo, cloth, 
6s. 6d. 
A Key to the Same, ditto, 4s. 


German Poetical Anthology, with Notes, &c. 
8s. 6d. 
German Prose Anthology, i 78: 


An Introductory Lecture, 
——e =4 Treuttel, Werte, ond” Richter, mre Square. 


H E WESTMINSTER REVI EW, 
No. XXXV. contains the following Articles: 

- Evidence before the Select Committee on the Silk Trade — 
5 atic Literature —3. The Gracchi—4. Report of Secret 
Committee on Bank Charter —5. Life of Andrew Marvell —6. 
Scuiptute in the Middle Ages— 7. Causes of Distress of the 
Landed Interest —8. Esquirol on the Treatment of the Insane — 
9. y ont Zoology —10. Harmonics of the Violin— 11. ee 
of Bath and Wells on a General Commutation of Tithes— 
12. Col. Torrens’s Letters on Commercial Policy — 13. Major 
Rennell on the Currents m3 the Ocean — 14. Journalism — 15. 
Mes. Trollope’s im America—16. Third Supplement 
to Article on Silk and Giove Trades— 17. Austin on Juris- 

ence — 18. a es and Consequences of the Dutch 


ar— ing Number. Answer to “ An 
peeing, List of Books. &c. 

The General Index to the Westminster Re- 
view, for the first Thirteen Volumes, is ready for delivery at the 
ce of the Review, or %. the anes 's, price 6s. In the 
Volumes sub to the m Index has been pub- 
lished with each volume. 

R. Heward, 5, Wellington Street, Strand. A 
G. G. Bennis, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, 








= for France, 
. 55, Paris. 





ares. EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
Jan » price 2s. 6d.; containing, 

I. Political } Morality of Modern Statesmen; No. 1, Sir Robert 
FPeel—II. Love Tokens—III. Cabin Conversazione—1V. The 
bag Cap, No. 1—V. High Living and Mean Thinking— 
VI. The Outlaw’s Song — vit Achievements of the Genius of 
Scott, by Harriet Martineau— VIII. Sonnets to lone— 1X. The 
Currency Juggle — X. Love at Colin-Maillard, a Christmas ~~ 
venture—XI. Sir Walter Scott and Constable and Co.—XII. 
re of the Wind— XIII. The Siege of Sasol 
in Ireland — XIV. The Working of the Bill; 





Turner's J 's History of England. 
In 12 vols. 8vo. price 8/. 3s. boards, 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

a Period to the Death of Elizabeth. 

y SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. R.A. S.L. 

a same may be had in separate portions, viz. 
History of the Anglo-Saxons. 3 vols. 2/. 5s. 
History of England during the Middle Ages, 

from W: oot A I. to the Accession of Henry VIII. 5 vols. 3i. 
History of the Reign of Henry VIII. In 
2 vols. 26s. 
Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 
a oy Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Public E and Cor of Sit 
J. E. Smith- XVI. Elegy on ie Death of Dando the Ostracide— 
XVIL. Present State of Ireland — XVIII. The Annuals—2 IX. 
oe El XX. Tait’s C place Book—X XI. Monthly 


Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Lendon ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 








Sysneele Young ag 
12mo. price 5s. 
ERMONS pecschod in “che Chapel of 
Rugby a with an Address before Confirmation. 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
Head raaeler of ‘Rugby School, and late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Second edition. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 
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LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 


MAGAZINE. No. CCIII. for January. 
Contents. 


The Portuguese War — II, Tom Cringle’s Log. Chap. 17. 
RB. in cate The Cesars. Chap. 3. Caligula, Claud’ 38, 
of Ensign George Holtord 
Little Leonard’s Last ‘* Good 
Night”—V 's Picture, Chevy-Chase. Original Letter 
from Sir Walter Scott — VII. Ireland. No. 1— VIII. An Irish 
Garland. 1 mtlemen of Ireland. 2. Ye Jackasses of Ire- 
land. 3. Song to be sung at the Lifting of the Conservative 
Standard. 4. Song to be sung at the Lifting of the Revolutionary 
Standard—IX. Zephyrs—X. The Picture—XI. Mignon’s Song. 
From Goethe — XII. Scotch and Yankees. A Caricature. By 
the Author of Annals of the Parish, &c. Chaps. 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6 
XIII. Crocodile Island — XIV. The Siege of Antwerp. By Lady 
§. Stuart Wortley —XV. Future Balance of Parties— XVI. 
Hymns of Life. By Mrs. Hemans. 1. The Prayer of the Lonely 
Student. 2. The Traveller's Evening Song— XVII. Despa —~ 
By the Hon. Augusta Norton — XVIII. Characteristics of 
men. No.1. Characters of the Affections. Shakspeare. 
Edinburgh: Printed for William Blackwood; and T. Cadell, 
Strasa, London. 
8, New Burlington Street. 
Mr. pues (successor to Mr. Colburn) mae Sant published 
he followin ae Works: 


HE AMERICAN THEATRE 
By WILLIAM DUNLAP, Esq 
Including yee English Performers. 


* * Pay) ° 
Sir David Baird s Life. 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
Including — Private Papers, C &c. P 
in 2 vols. 8vo. with Embellishments. 
“ Combining 4 greater individuality and vicissitude of service, 
the Life of Baird possesses all the attraction of Collingwood's 
Memoirs.”—Literary Gazette. 


Wild Sports of the West. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
“ Details of hunting, shooting, fishing, me! 
stories, quaint anecdotes, and racy touches o' 
nately enliven and diversify the pages. ve Atlas. 








tales and tragic 
character, alter- 


Iv. 
Cheapest and only complete History of Scotland. 
The History of Scotland, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By Robert Chambers. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, uniformly with the Waverley 
ovels. 2 vols. price only 10s. 
«“ Well calculated, by its clear style, by its unimpeachable ac- 
curacy, and its portable size, to be one of those popular histories 
in every body’s hands.” mene Gazette. 


Sir A. B. Feulkner’s Visit to Holland, Bel- 


gium, and Germany. 2 vols. 

“In the present posture of affairs, this work cannot fail to ex- 
cite attention, being the production of a gentleman who has seen 
much of the world, and who describes cleverly what he saw.”— 
Globe. 


vi. 
The 4th Volume of the Translation of the 
Memoirs of 
Abrantes. Written by Herself. 
«Who has not pi some of the most agreeable hours of his 
life ag over these en records of an elegant epoch ?” 
On . 


The East India Sketch-Book 3 
Or, Life in India. 2 vols. 
“ A very entertaining companion to persons who have been in 
India, or who propose to visit it.”—Atlas. 


Also, just ready, 


Colonel Mackinnon’s Narrative of the Origin 
and Services of the Coldstream Guards. Dedicated, by = 
sion, to his Majesty. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Embellish- 
ments. 


Il, 
Life of Sir William Hoste, Bart. R.N. 
K.C.B, K.M.T. By Lady Harriet Hoste. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait. I 


Two Years and a Half in the American 
Navy, comprising the Journal of a Cruise to mamendes and in the 
Mediterranean and the Levant, on board the United States Fri- 
fro Ite, atone in 1829, 30,31. By B.C. Wines. 2 vols. post 
vO. . 


:= Bro. ( (forming Vol. XVII.) price 15s. boards, 
NNUAL BIOGRAPHY and 
OBITUARY for 1838: containing Memoirs of Sir W. 
Scou—Sir J. Mackintosh—Sir R. H. Bickerton—Rev. G. Crabbe 
—Sir W. Grant—Bishop Huntingford—Lord H. Paulet—H. Liver- 
seege, Esq.—Dr. A. Clarke—Sir W. Bolton—M. Clementi—J. S. 
Munden, Esq.—Admiral P. W. Freeman—Dr. Walsh—Sir A. 
Cochrane—C. Butler, Esq.—Bishop Turner—Miss A. M. Porter 
~Earl Donoughmore—Sir A. Pell D. Sykes, Esq.—Sir I. Pellew 
taite, Wes het Esq.—J. Syme, Boq.—Lord Tenterden—Sir J. 
» &c. & 





Il * A few complete Sets of the Work can be had. 
Hondon : “Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and a Longmen. 
Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6¢. in clot! 
Just published (Vol. 38 of the above), the oe Vol. of 
T R Y of SP AI N and 
In 5 vols. 
Published Dec. 1 
History of England. By Sir J. Hackintou, Vol. Ill. 
olumes to be —— successively :— 
Treatise on Heat, and its A: ppl s. B 2. Lardner. 
Naval History of England, 2 R. Southey, Vol. I. 
Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Hersc aoe. 
History of Ireland, by Thomas Moore, V. 
London: Longman and Co.; and Sonn Taylor. 


PORTUGAL. 


Madame Junot, Duchess of|' 





0. price 12s. boa’ 
MERICA. ct the “A MERICANS. 
By a CITIZEN of the WORLD. 

“ We hail with pleasure the performance before us, as, by the 
good sense, sound j and iality which it displays, 
we at once place confidence te: the statements and opinions which 
it contains.”—Monthly Review. 

London: Longman, Sy Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





New Works of Fiction, by Distinguished Writers. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
vere oe = —w 


eae ‘of a CHAPERON. 
Edited by LADY DACRE. 


The Life of a Sa 
By a Captain in the Royal Navy. 8 vols. 
« This is the narrative of a post-captain in the royal navy, and 
contains his actual adventures in various parts of the world.”— 


Te 
Ill. 
The Buccaneer. 
By the Author of “ Sketches of Irish Character,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An excellent tale; all is fresh and life-like; it shews a know- 
ledge of character, and an intimate acquaintance with the female 
heart.” —Atheneum. 


The String of Pearls. 
By the Author of “ Darnley.” 2 vols. price 15s. 
« Well adapted as a Christmas present for young persons.”— 
Atheneum. 


Sailor. 


Vv. 
Complete in 3 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, 27s. 
The Spanish Novelists. 
By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
** It would be diffic ult to find more agreeable beguilers of the 
time on a long winter’s evening.”—Sunday Times. 
vi. 
Otterbourne ; 
» the Early Days of Hotepur 
oA ~— tale of the ag Scott class.”—Sun. 


Guniiine Hamilton $ 
Or, the Three Trials. 

« Lady Isabella St. John evinces a deep penetration into the 
movements of the human, and especially the female heart.”— 
Court Journal. — 

WwW Forks by by th the be Author ¢ of Zohrab the } Hestage. 
ew edition, 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
DVENTURES of HAJIL BABA. 
2 vols. foolscap, 15s. 
Hajji Baba in England. 
By the Author of Hajji Baba. 
John ) Murray, Albemarle Street. 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S TALES of a 
GRANDFATHER. 
1. Tales of a Grandfather; being Stories 


from the History of Scotland. First Series, new edition, 3 vols. 


2. Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series, 


new edition, 3 vols. 10s. 


3. Tales of a " Grandfather. Third Series, 
new edition, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
*,* This popular work contains the most a view 
of Scottish history that has yet ap 
4. Tales of a Grandfather. "Being Stories 
from a » iateny of France. 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 
ited for Robert —— Edinburgh ; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 
Who have also published, 
1. Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works. 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 12. 
*,* This Collection includes the celebrated Lives of 
the English Novelists. Se 
2. The Cook’s Oracle. A new edition, being 
the Tenth, 7s. 6d. 
3. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A new edition, 
being the Fourth. 7s. 6d. 
4. Destiny. By the Author of “ Marriage.” 


1. Ie lls. 6d. 





4. Child's Mother's Story-Book. 
Embellished a Twenty-four Cuts a re — Plates, 
price only 3s. in boards, or 6d. 
HE MOTHER’S STORY-BOOK; or, 


Western Coronal: a Collection of Tales, &c. 


r 
Author of “The Mother’s Book, 
To which are added, Tales by Mary Howitt a Caroline Pry. 
London: Printed for T. T. wind. Kenn, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 

Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford Street; W. F. Wake- 

man, Dublin; and R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow. 

The Publishers strongly this b iful little Volume 

as a valuable Christmas Present for Youth. 

Now oprern < — the Di ion of the C i f Ge- 
neral imted by the Society for 
ate Chetesian Rnewled 

RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 
in Monthly Parts, at ls. each. 

Part I. contains Sermons by the Bishop of 
London; Dr. Dealtry; the Dean of Chichester; Rev. E.G. Marsh; 
Rev. T. V. Short. 

Part II. Sermons by the mae Bangor ; 
the Dean of Chester; Rev. A. M. oy gi 8. Rickards ; 
Archdeacon Bather; Rev. C. W. 

Part III. Sermons by Dr. Hawkins, Provost 
of Oriel; Rev. gos Pusey; Rev. H. Blunt; Rev. J. C. Wi- 
gram; Rev. J. E. Tyle 

London: John Ww. Parker, oe Magazine Office, 














Mr. Morier’s New Novel. 
Second edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OHRAB the HOSTAGE. 
By the Author of “* Hajji Baba.” 

“ This is the best Novel that has appeared for several years 
past; its story richer in materials and more artful in construc- 
tion, and its style simple, manly English —the language of a 
mature observer of men and manners, as well as a scholar, * and 
a . one.’ "—Quarterly Review, Dec. 

chard Bentley, New Burlington Street, (late Colburn and 
mtley). 


ay Pr Hy a seo — 


Wood Engr: 
AMILY 


L IB RA. R {YN No. XXXIII 
being LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. Addressed 
to Sir Walter Scott. 
By Sir DAVID BREWSTER. 
John eicaiiitand Albemarle Street. 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
Edited by Capt. MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 
For Jan. Ist, rvill contain, among many other interesting Papers: 
I. Evidence on the Silk Trade IX. bo a of Horseman- 
II. Military Punishments 
III. Letter from Paris 
IV. The Fifth Estate 
V. Recollections of a Dip] 
VI. The Newspapers XIII. Chit-c 
VII. Clavering’s Autobiography|X1V. My aunts Poodle 
VIII. On the Application of|/XV. ‘Peter Simple 
Steam to Ballistics and|)XVI. The Narrow Escape 
Military Pyrotechny rr Reviews of New Works, &c. &c. 
*,* At the commencement of a new year it may be proper 
to state that, from the increasiug popularity of the Metropolitan, 
under its present Editor, arrangements have been made for 
giving to it a more decidedly important character, by combining 
in its pages the communications of eminent writers on the most 
interesting political and commercial subjects. The next Num- 
ber will contain Remarks on the State of the Country by a dis- 
tinguished Member of Parliament. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 


xX. The = Year 
XI. Unfair Division of Spoils 
XII. A Day _ SirWalter Scott 











30th ‘edition of 


OLES’S GAZETTE of HEALTH on 
RUPTURES may be had of Messrs. Sherwood and Co. 
price 6d. per dozen, or 3s. per hundred. 

The Gazette is a single letter, containing the opinion of 
twenty eminent surgeons and testimonials from naval and mi- 
litary officers, many of whom have worn trusses thirty years, 
and they all give the preference to Coles’s Patent Truss, of No. 8, 
Charing Cross, where you may obtain a copy. gratis, if letters are 
post-paid. Read the Case of Wm. Cobbett, Esq. in Boyle’s Court 
Guide for 1833. 


RACTICAL OBS SERVATIONS on 
GA8-LIGHTING 
. RUTTER. 


The Work is divided into yt sections, embracing, 1. Ob- 
servations on the Manufacture of Coal Gas—2. Hints for its 
more general Adoption in Provincial Towns—3. Instructions 
for the Management of Gas in Private Dwellings. 

London: Longman and Co.; and all other Bookeellens. 


in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards, 


JOURNAL of the DEFENCE of 
HAMBURGH against the French Army under Marshal 
Davoust, in 1813. With Sketches of the Battles of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, &c. &c. 
By the Author of “ Salathiel.” 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the 14th of January will be published, in a neat 
pocket volume, 
RACTICAL NOTES made durin 
TOUR 19 CANADA, and a Portion of the UNITED 
STATES, in 183 
By ADAM FERGUSSON, Esq. econ truhe Hiighion’ 
e 


e Society y of Be Scotland. 


Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh T. Cadell, London; 
and W. Curry, jun. and oo. B ublia, 











In RE CT will be published, in 12mo. spelen 5s. ‘ueimtas 
DE TIONS to CHURCH WARDENS, 
a ms et apg it of their Duty. 
UMPHRE AUX, D.D. 
ee. ee of neon ergge a pre ten of Suffolk. 
A new edition, corrected, w' considerable Additions. 
By ROBERT PAILIP TY RWHITT, Esq. 
ister-at-Law. 
To which is appended, a correct Abstract of 
The Select Vestry Act, &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, just published, a new edition of 
Wilbur’s Reference Testament ; 7s being the 
3 Version of the New iT and 
1, H ic : Doctrinal, Prac 


tical, ie ney Wan Three Maps, Tables, &c. &c. in 
l2mo. price 4s. boards, or 4s. 6d. bound. 











EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM, corrected to the present time, with the 
Arms of the Peers, and a fine Portrait of His Majesty, will be 
published in a few days. 
Jan. 1, 1833. 





ea) rly ready, in 2 vols. small 8 


HREE YEARS: in NORTH AMERICA. 
JAMES STUART, Esq. 





Printing for nact Cadell, | a and Whittaker and Co, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
WORKS OF LITERATURE AND ART, 


PUBLISHED BY EDWARD BULL, 26, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON; 
TO BE HAD OF EVERY BOOKSELLER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. . 


On.the First of January, 1833, was published, (uniform with Lodge’s and the Society’s “‘ Gallery of Portraits”), Part I. tobe 
-* Fortnight, afid to be completed in'24 Parts, each containing Three fine Portraits, with accompanying Memoirs, price only 


PORTRAIT GALLERY 0 
«= BEAUTIES 








INCLUDING 


oe en Bi 


continued every 
2s: 6d. of the 


F DISTINGUISHED FEMALKS, 


OF THE COURTS OF GEORGE IV. AND WILLIAM IV. 


JOHN. 


whieh 


KE. & ch hive, in « 
ance, and the Families of 


‘ L 
SHIRE,, MEXBOROUGH 
“WESTMORELAND RODNEY 


Vinee ' 


.. THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 


BURKE, Esq. Author of the ‘‘ Peerage and Baronetage.” 


het: 5 : 
¢ bare and superintendence of Mr. Cochran the eminent Engraver, from those Pictures by Lawrence, Jack. 


elle Assemblée” excited such general interest and admiration, and which represent various Members of the Rov}. 


MANVERS 
HARDWICKE 
LE DESPENSER 
VERNON 
STEWART 


WELLESLE 
RAVENSWORTH 
ELLENBOROUGH 
LESLIE 


HAREWOOD 





VALUABLE PRESENTS. 


DE TABLEY 

GREY DE HOWICK 

GREY DE RUTHVEN 

DE CLIFFORD 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
ISLEY 


DURHAM 


VERULAM 

CHOLMONDELEY 

CHARLEVILLE, 
&c. &c. 


1833, 


: Containing -peautifully coloured Steel Engravings, by Starling, of all the States, Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the world, includ. 
ing the New Discoveries and Changes that have taken place to the present time, and an original Map of Great Britain, according to the Consti- 


tution ‘of 1832. © Pijee, elegantly bound in morocco, 21s, 





7 THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL, 1833, 


Containing » % 


(Uniform with the “ Geographical Annual.”) 


y executed and beautifully coloured Engravings on Steel, by Starling, of all the Tribes and Countries mentioned in Saored 


History, with Plo4s of the City of Jerusalem and the Temple; and a general Index, upon an original and most comprehensive plan, exhibiting; 


at one view, all Sus is geographically and historically inter 


« Of the whole ¢ Annual’ family we may safely pronounce these 
the most useful and elaborately beautiful.”—Dispatch. 

«« These two Annuals are possessed of great merit, and appear 
not only unexceptionable in their character, but exceedingly 
valuable. The plan is admirable.”—Record. 

«¢The Geographical Annual’ is a very beautiful and useful 
work, in comparison to which, all other Annuals sink into insig- 
nificance, for their intrinsic value is smallindeed when placed be- 
side it. Neither drawing-room table, nor library, nor public 
office, should be without this most convenient, profitable, and 
elegant companion.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

«<* The Biblical Annual,’ a work upon the same plan, and with 
similar internal attractions, should:be made the associate of the 
Bible, by all who desire to learn,as they read.” —Ibid. 

« «The Biblical Annual’ is deserving of a place in the library 
of evéry student’of the Bible.”—Christian Advocate. 

« Thy are exquisitely beautiful works of art, and will form 
truly valuable additions to the libraries of ministers and of private 
Christians. We'can hardly conceive a more suitable or more 





OPINIONS OF THESE ANNUALS. 


elegant present for young people of intelli and 
minds.”—Evangelical Magazine. 

«“ These two beautiful and most useful volumes form a family 
treasure.”—Literury Gazette. 

«These two beautiful and useful volumes are perennials.”— 
Spectator. 

« It is impossible that a more valuable or more elegant present 
could be made than the ‘ Geographical Annual ;’ and every family 
in the kingdom must have the ‘ Biblical Annual.’ ”—Atlas. 

««¢ The Biblical Annual’ is a beautiful publication, executed 
in a style of engraving beyond which, we suppose, art cannot go. 
It is the more acceptable, as charts of the countries mentioned in 
the Bibie have hitherto been either very incorrect, or, if well exe- 
cuted, inaccessible to the public on account of their enormous 
prices.”—Monthly Review. 

«« These works will be reckoned among the most useful as well 
as elegant and cheap publications of modern times.”— Tyne Mer- 
c 


Il.ed 1 





ury. 
«¢ The Geographical Annual’ is one of the most successful 


in the Holy Scriptures, Price, elegantly bound in morogga, 214 





publications, and certainly this * Biblical’ is in no way its infe. 
rior. The Maps are executed with the greatest care, and the 
general index is of the highest value. We know not the work we 
could more ¢ ientiousl d as a valuable and beauti- 
ful present.”—Atheneum, 

ace The Biblical Annual is a beautiful little work; it is, indeed, 
a publication so well put together in every respect, that a more 
useful and agreeable companion to the reading of the Scriptures 
could not be devised.”—Literary Gazette. 

“« We are pleased to add our most unequivocal commendation 
of this very useful publication.”— Christian Remembrancer 

« It is a very excellent work, and a desideratum in families.”— 
Spectator. 

“ The Index to the ‘ Biblical Annual’ must be of great value 
and interest, as well to the historical as to the Biblical student.” 
a Patriot. 

«« The maps are curious and interesting to any student; but to 
the Biblicalhreader they are invaluabl for thei fe ion they 
communicate,”—Tyne Mercury. 








Just completed, price One Guinea, bound in morocco cloth, and profusely embellished with finely engraved Portraits, Landscapes, and Costumes, Vol. I. of 


THE COURT MAGAZINE. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 


In concluding the First Volume of the “‘ Court Magazine,” the Proprietors take leave to express a hope that they have satisfactorily redeemed the pledge they gave on commencing this Publica- 
tion. The encouragement which they have received by an immense increase of sale, the spirit of competition which their successful efforts have aroused, and the favourable testimonies of the public 


press, are evidences, strong and palpable, of the general improvement of the “Court M 


azine.” They have no little pride in referring to its Literature, when it can be tunuly said that many among 


the brightest talents of this country have contributed to enrich the pages of the present Volume. The embellished portion of the Work they believe to be now brought toa higher degree of perfection 


than ever; and in addition to the 


they have pleted their ar 





PORTRAIT GALLERY of the FEMALE NOBILITY, and the Coloured Engravings of the Month, 


with Mr. DANIELL, the Royal Academician, and many eminent Engravers, for supplying a splendid Series of 


LANDSCAPE VIEWS of the SEATS of the NOBILITY, and ROYAL RESIDENCES, 


to be continued every alternate Month. Asa work of Literature and Art, the Proprietors can with confidence rank the 
modern times; and they take this m2 agama of reminding the Public of the New Year, asa fi ble ti 


still further improvement, as severa 


me for b i 


«Court Magazine” as one of the most attractive and cheap publications of 





n the Literary Department, the Proprietors look forward to 


very eminent pens have been enlisted among the Contributors to the “« Court Magazine,” the First Volume of which includes Original Papers by the most eminent 


. The “« Court Magazine” for January, 1833, is embellished with a splendid LANDSCAPE VIEW of 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S SEAT, CHATSWORTH; 

ein FORMING THE SECOND OF THE LANDSCAPE GALLERY OF THE SEATS OF,THE NOBILITY AND ROYAL RESIDENCES. 
Wa anak : me et ae 








Saturday, by W. A“SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Welli 


Ercha: 
jy Oy Rich, 12, Red Lion Square. 


re 


lon Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and.i8, South Mi reet, | Street. Sold alse 
nge—E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill—A. Black, Euinburgh--Smith aud'Son, D. netirhene and Al eto mlaaom and Jat Dublin. 
: JD treet, 


z ie Si Square. 





